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Our agricultural laborers are among the most robust | 
of our whole population; and in this class we mean | 
to include all those men, women and children, immedi- | 
ately connected with farming operations. At this| 
season of the year the whole working force is called 
in requisition; besides the main stay of the farm, 
grandpa is seen carrying out water, turning hay, rak- 
ing after, &c. The daughter is called home from 
school to help in the kitchen or the dairy; even little 
bub and sissy have their several chores, all of which’! 
keep the household busy, and send them tired and 
sweating to their beds at night. 

While this great draft is made upon the vital pow- 
ers, it requires great caution and judgment to recruit 
and keep up the supply without borrowing too much | 
upon the future, or laying the foundation for an early | 
and decrepit old age. Here the good wife has an im-_ 
portant duty to perform in setting out such dishes as | 
will promote health, of which our Editress has written 
so wisely in former numbers of this paper. Besides | 
this the good wife or the older sisters, should see to it 
that the little folks have good plain beds in well ven-| 
tillated rooms, and withal that they wash off the sweat | 
and dust before they retire for the night. A good| 
firm mattress is the best bed for all. We would ra-| 
ther sleep on the bare straw tick than to lie upon fea- | 
thers, and we have pitched off many a feather-bed, | 
which was the pride of the hospitable hostess, in our | 
summer rambles. 

Let no working man or woman, during these hot 
nights at least, sleep in a single garment they have 
worn during the day. Keep a special suit for this 
purpose and during the alternation let one be hung up 
to have a thorough airing. Open the windows of your 
sleeping rooms, and if convenient, keep open the in- 
side doors, during the night. Bathing should be prac- 
ticed daily by every one. In our younger days we 
took to the river like a duck, but we have learned that 
a good bath can be had from a bucket of water in the 
bed room, on retiring, and when things are thus handy 
it is not so likely to be neglected. We say to all, off 
with your steaming filth, and make yourselves sweet 
bed-fellows. 

Let your clothing be light and loose; make the 
youngsters wear suspenders to their pantaloons to 
allow free action to the abdominal muscles. Throw 
away your woolen woodchuck holes, and invest 124 
cents in a palm leaf hat. Always keep your head 





cise an active moderation in your labors, and by the 
blessing of God you will go through the season and 
come out safe and sound. So mote it be! 
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Grare Cutture—Mitpew.—At a meeting of the 
Wine Growers’ Association, at Cincinnati, the past 
week, the members interchanged opinions respecting 
the present state of the grape crop. The mildew was 
not considered to be very serious this season, although 
some have had very serious apprehensions of injury 
from this source. A survey of the vineyards present- 
ed a fine appearance. 

Mr. Werk said, all his closely planted vines had 
lost one-half to three-fourths of their grapes by mil- 
dew—old compost used—but where his grapes are 
planted 20 by 20 feet, and trained high, there was no 
disease. 

Mr. Steatu had observed that where he had sunk 
drains there was no mildew. This was confirmed by 
Mr. Peticoras, and others, who had similar drains. 
It was stated that a part of Mr. Hitt’s vineyard, on 
upland, was worse than that in the bottom; this was 
explained by the principle of drainage, as the bottom 
land is underlaid by gravel, and the upland by clay. 
Mr. Hopce had observed very little mildew, and only 
in flat places, where the water was retained. Mr. 
BucHanan observed it on the 13th of June, after a 
fog; it lasted only aday. Mr. Renruss found it on 
the 14th, also cloudy weather. In the experience of 
both these vignerons, it lasted only a day, when the 
weather became fine. Mr. B., with south-eastern 
exposure, will lose one-fourth, and only one-tenth on 
the south-western slope, where the wind caused a 
rapid evaporation. It was agreed that the mildew 
was worse this year, and affected the grape more rap- 
idly than usual—especially attacking the smaller 
grapes and the weaker shoots. 

The result of the discussion was a conclusion, that 
we should select elevated situations, hill tops especi- 
ally, that the ground should be thoroughly drained, 
deeply dug, and planted at wide distances. 


To Destroy Ants.—An exchange paper asks us 
for a remedy for ants in gardens. 

The best that we know of is, to stir up the nests 
with a hoe or spade, then pour on boiling water with 
a watering pot. Two or three applications will put 
an end to them. It often happens, however, that the 
nests are formed under roots of trees or shrubs, where 
scalding water would do mischief, in which case we 
should remove as much as possible of the earth with 
the ants in it, then drown out the rest with water, and 
apply a dressing of ashes on the top, repeating the 
ashes a few times after each rain. 


Curtnese Cement.—Beat flint glass to an extremely 
fine powder and grind it well with the white of an 
egg, and it joins China so that no art can break it in 








cool if you do not want to addle your brains. Exer- 





the same place. 
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LETTER FROM SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 

Wool Trade— Nitrogen for ( Corn—T he Season, Crops, 

Markets, &c. | 


Messers. Eprrors:—I cannot fully indorse your 
extracts from the Wool Grower, on the wool trade. A} 
speculator with a Bank discount in his pocket is very | 
much like a beggar on horseback; he gets excited | 
when he finds another Richmond in the field, and bids 
up spiritedly against competition. I have known the 
agents of the same wheat speculator bid against each} 
other until they raised the price one shilling a bushel]; | 
even the more stable wool buyer, is often stimulated | 
by competition to pay too much for wool. The Wool) 
Grower says that the present high price of labor in| 
England, France and Germany, owing to emigration | 
has raised the prices of woolen fabrics, and hence the| 
price of the raw material must rise. If the manufac-} 
turer pays more for labor, for the same reason I take} 
it he cannot afford to pay more for the raw material. | 


STockHAaRDT very truly says that nitrogen is the | 
most valuable element in manure; but methinks had | 
he been acquainted with dur Indian corn, he would! 
not have said that the forcing power of organized ni-| 
trogen (ammonia), was above all necessary to the, 
earliest period of its growth. In a well conditioned 
soil where humus is present, extra azotised matter 
may give the corn plant an early start, but it will not 
prevent its turning yellow; heat with due moisture 
is the first necessity of the corn plant; it calls for ex- 
tra nitrogen only after it begins to tassel; then if un- 
fermented manure has been placed deep in the well 
drained soil, the roots of the maturing plant begin to 
find that ammonia and water which the now decom- 
posing manure never fails to give at the time the plant 
most needs it, during the heat and drought of summer. 
Stirring the soil among young corn plants to let in| 
the sun’s rays by day, and to collect the dew at night 
by capillary attraction, is, I take it, the best early 
forcing of the Indian corn plant on a good western 
soil. In the worn siliceous soils of Eastern Virginia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and New York and New Eng- 
Jand, a little guano or other strongly azotized manures 
may be more necessary to the early growth of the 
corn plant, but it can hardly supply the later and more 
imperative wants of the plant. 

Such farmer correspondents as H. N. Griixet7, of 
Quaker Bottom, are the life of an agricultural paper. 
It is interesting to compare notes of the snow storm 
of 28th April, in lat. 38°, 30’, and here in 42°, 40’. 
Here, instead of two inches of snow, we had it in 
drifts nearly two feet. Rhubarb, instead of being 
seventeen inches in length of leaf, had just appeared 
above ground, and our peach buds were not forward 
enough to be killed by the frosts that quickly ensued; 
our season is usually a month later than that at the 
south bend of the Ohio. Friend G. is right, that late 
vernal snows both protect fruit and promote vegeta- 
tion. In default of snow this winter, our wheat crop, 
small as the breadth is that was sown, has been very 
much injured. Farmers say it was “not frozen out,” 
but frozen in the ground and fairly killed in position 
by ice and frost. We have had a cold and backward 
spring until within the last two weeks; although corn 
is up on dry soils many farmers had not yet planted; 
the excuse is that they can’t afford to tile drain, and 
that they have had to wait for the soil to dry; by and 
by they will complain that the drought has nearly ru- 
ined their growing crop, a consummation I never yet 
saw in this climate where corn was planted eariy on 
a well drained and skillfully (not lavishly) manured 
field. At Buffalo the late rains have been heavier 
than here; a letter from a market gardener, on Buffa- 
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thanks to his Waterloo pipe and tile drains, his soil is 





ready to work in a few hours after a heavy rain, while 


his neighbors have to wait and croak at the wet, back- 
ward season. Cherries and apples bid fair fora large 


'yield; peaches as usual, will be few; in this locality 


the enemies of the peach tree attack it root and 
branch; they can be expelled from the root, but the 
flying insect is not so easily disposed of. The best 
and most perfect growth of young peaches I eversaw, 
were growing at Memphis, on the 4th Chickasaw 
bluff of the Mississippi, in May, 1852, both soil and 
climate make that location the paradise of peach trees. 

Much flax is sown in our neighboring towns this 
spring; it will be mown for the seed, the threshed 
stalk or halm is also sold to the flax mill here for six 
dollars a ton. Many think flax isan exhausting crop; 
true its leaf will not collect ammonia from the atmos- 
phere, like the larger foliaged plants, peas, beans, red 
clover, &c., but with the same nitrogenous manure 
required by Indian corn; better wheat may be grown 
after flax than after corn, with more time and less la- 
bor to prepare the soil for wheat. 

Farmers’ productions at this time are very dear. 
Wheat is hardly to be had at any price. Beef is sell- 
ing at 124 cents a pound in our village market, and 
very little good beef to be had even at high prices; 
very few farmers are benefitted by these high prices, 
having nothing to sell. But a farmer told me the 


other day, by way of excuse for wasting his manure 


and neglecting to underdrain his wet fields, that if 
all farmed well the price of farm products would fall 
below remunerating prices; a clinching argument if 
not sound logic. Very respectfully yours, 
Samvet WILL1AMs. 
Waterloo, N. Y., May 25, 1854. 

Notre.—The foregoing valuable letter was désigned for our last 
paper, but was accidentally mislaid until too late for insertion at 
that time.—Eps. 
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PRESERVING WINTER APPLES—ORCHARD MANAGE. 
MENT, 


Epitors Oxn1o Cuttivator:—I readily comply with 
your request to furnish your numerous readers with a 
statement of my method of preserving apples. I take 
pleasure at a)] times in imparting any information I 
am in possession of, in regard to cultivating and keep- 
ing fruit. 

The result of twenty years’ experience in keeping 
apples may all be summed up in a few words, viz:— 
Keep them dry, cool, and entirely shielded from the 
external air. After trying numerous experiments, I 
have finally adopted the following method as being 
the cheapest and most expeditious: 

I commence gathering winter fruit about the first 
of 10th mo., (October,) and finish if possible by the 
20th of the same; generally commencing with Rari- 
tan Sweet, Scallop Gilliflower and Seek-no-further, 
as these kinds are apt to fal] unless early picked— 
leaving those kinds least affected by early frosts, and 
which are most tenacious of the parent stem till the 
last. Hard frosts are injurious to apples for late keep- 
ing. After the dew is off and the apples become dry 
in the morning, I commence picking, with the hand, 
and put them immediately and carefully into well made 
flour barrels, or barrels made expressly for the pur- 
pose—(they should be air tight)—head them up, lay 
them down on their sides, and when done gathering, 
wheel them to an out house or open shed where I let 
them remain until severe weather sets in, when they 
are taken into the cellar and remain undisturbed till 
wanted for the market. 

It would be better to take them under shelter each 
day as they are picked, to prevent the sun from shin- 
ing on the barrels; for, as I said before, the whole 
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secret of preserving apples is in keeping them as dry 
and cool as possible without freezing. Apples should 
be picked only in dry weather. I have a cellar ex- 
pressly fitted up for keeping apples, as it will not do 
for the cellar to be warm enough to keep other vege- 
tables. It must be well ventilated. I leave my cel- 
lar windows open through the winter, unless in very 
severe weather; and when warm weather approaches, 
I close them through the day and open them at night. 
When the air is warmer outside than in the cellar, I) 
keep all closed up tight; and vice versa. 

I never repack or open my apples, for in so doing it | 
lets in a new agent of decomposition; the air that is) 
fixed in the barrels becomes in a great measure de- 
prived of its decomposing properties. 

Having a scanty supply of barrels last fall at gath- 
ering time, I had a lot of old salt barrels re-coopered, 
making them nearly air tight. [nto a part of these’ 
I put Wine Saps. On opening them late in the 
spring, I found they had kept one hundred per cent. 
better than the same variety that were put in other 
barrels, which I attribute to saline influences. | 

My friend, Dr. Porter, of Eden, Delaware county,| 
showed me late in the spring, apples of the variety 
called Pecx’s Pleasant, or small Greening, which he 
had kept in barrels in his ice house. They were ap- 
parently as hard and sound as when plucked from the 
tree. You are aware that this variety ripens about) 
mid-winter. | 

Among the fifty or sixty kinds of winter apples I 
have fruiting, I find the May and the Red Russet to 
be the best , Ben The latter I have kept through 
two winters and sold them in your market the second, 
spring.* 

{ have at different times tried the plan for keeping 
apples recommended by the late Noan Wenssrter, to, 
wit: Packing them in close barrels in alternate layers | 
of kiln-dried sand. This is the best method for keep-| 
ing apples late I have ever tried. But it is attended, 
with too much labor and inconvenience to be profita- 
ble. In this manner I have kept the Westfield, Seek- | 
no-further and Scallop Gilliflower sound and fair| 
through the summer. 

A very great error in managing apples, used to be, | 
and still is practiced by many fruit growers: that of 
putting apples in bins, or on garret floors to go thro’. 
the “sweating process,” leaving them until they be-. 
come shrivelled before putting them away in their 
winter quarters. Thus the apple loses its flavor as 
well as its vitality; for the aroma that escapes from 
the apple by being thus exposed to the warm atmos- 
phere is nothing less than minute particles of the ap- 
ple itself. I have observed that late keeping apples 
as a general thing, have thicker rinds than those that| 
mature earlier. This is peculiarly the case with the| 
May Apple and Roxbury Russet. If I am correct in 
this observation, it is a strong argument in favor of 
close keeping; for the rind serves as a protection 
against the escape of the aroma of the apple, and 
consequently against the effects of the atmosphere. 
There is no apple, with which I am acquainted, that 
emits a greater odor than the Summer Queen; and 
none more frail. 


I think you are mistaken about there being any- 
thing peculiar in the adaptedness of my soil for apples. 
It differs but little from the soil of other orchards in 
the neighborhood, yet I have been more successful in 
keeping the same varieties than my neighbors, which I 
attribute solely to greater care in the management of 
them. The soil is what I suppose would be called 
gravelly loam. 














*So far as I have been able to trace the history of this apple, I 
find it originated in Eastern Pennsylvania, and is there known by| 
the name of “‘ Russet.” I have found it in but one orchard in the} 
State. 
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I avoid heavy pruning, which I think is not only 
injurious to the tree, but deleterious to the fruit. It 
is true that the fruit is larger and fairer. But large 
apples are not the best keepers. Besides, frequently 
cutting off large portions of the top of the tree sours 
its juices, and eventually the tree becomes diseased 
and dies. I am also opposed to the frequent plowing 
of an orchard. Breaking the roots of the tree cer- 
tainly can be of no advantage; besides it exhausts the 
soil and leaves it heavy and dead. The better way 
would be to plant the trees on virgin soil, when the 
timber had been deadened and felled leaving it to 
gradual decay, only clearing away space enough for 
each tree. Plant every alternate row with peach, 
and when they intrude upon the growth of the apple 
trees cut them away. I say deadened, because it is 
injurious to lands—especially to clay soils—to cut the 
green timber all off at once. The transition is too 
great and sudden from shade tosunlight; and so many 
green roots full of sap left to sudden decay beneath 
the summer’s sun sours the ground, and must prove 
more or less hurtful to the fruit trees. 

I have tried various kinds of dressings for the roots 
of apple trees, and find leached ashes, or lime siftings 
and old lime mortar that has partially lostits strength, 
such as old plastering from houses, mixed with chip 
manure, shavings, or saw-dust, to be the best. And 
when the land is exhausted by over-tillage, or is na- 
turally poor, a liberal coating of stable manure spread 
over the whole surface of the ground is indispensible 
to the health and growth of the trees. When trees 
are treated in this manner no moss will collect upon 
them however old they may be. Young trees should 
be frequently washed with lye, not so strong as to 
corrode. I have known trees destroyed by the use of 
strong lye. This, I think, is better than whitewash. 
I have noticed that tan bark has been recommended 
in some agricultural papers as a good dressing for 
apple trees. I have not tried it, and cannot, there- 
fore, speak of its merits or demerits from experience. 
My opinion, however, is that if it is used it should be 
mixed with wood ashes to neutralize the acid that it 
contains, which might be hurtful to the tree. Differ- 
ent soils, 1 am aware, require the treatment varied. 
Mine is nearly destitute of lime. Where lime pre- 
vails, a free use of sand should be used in the dress- 
ing. And where clay or sand predominate lime or 
ashes should be as freely used. 

Yours truly, A. L. Beyeprer. 

Peru, Morrow County, Ohio, 6th Mo., 21st, 1854. 





Mackay Hocs.—Most people who pay attention to 
breeds of swine, have heard of a stock originated by 
the late Capt. Joun Mackay, and hence known as the 
“Mackay breed.” Various causes have nearly pro- 
duced their extermination, there having been for sev- 
eral years very few known to be full bloods. Weare 
glad to learn, however, that Dr. Eben Wight, of Ded- 
ham, has lately procured an old boar of the genuine 
stock. His dam was purchased of the late E. Phin- 
ney, Esq., and his sire was long famous in the hands 
of Mr. Webster, and kept at his Marshfield farm. He 
is a good representation of the original Mackay stock, 
of large size, good shape, strong and vigorous consti- 
tution. With the few females which remain, it is 
hoped he may be the means of resuscitating this val- 
uable variety. Those persons who wish to obtain a 
cross with a large stock, will find this a most superior 
animal for the purpose.— Boston Cultivator. 





How to Warx.—In walking always turn your toes 
out, and your thoughts inward. The former will pre- 
vent you from falling into cellars, the latter into ini- 
quity. 





























LAPHAM’S PATENT CORN HARVESTER. 


The above is arepresentation of Larnam’s machine 
for cutting corn in the field, for which letters patent 
have been recently obtained. The machine is drawn 
by two horses and its mode of operation is similar to| for binding. 
that of a common harvesting machine. It cutsone| The machine was exhibited at the last Ohio State 
row at atime, as fast as the horses walk; or at the) Fair, and was awarded a premium of a silver pitcher. 

rate of six to eight acres per day. | It is the intention of the patentee to have a number 

As fast as the stalks are cut they fall upon the arms | of the machines constructed in time for the next corn 
in the rear of the machine, and are held there until) harvest, and to have them tested in different parts of 
six hills are cut, when a lever raises the arms until) the State. For further information, address WILLIAM 
they pass a catch and are turned by the weight of the’ Larzam, West Liberty, Logan county, Ohio. 


THE WHEAT CROP OF OHIO, 
Anp THE WueEaAT Propvuction anp EXPporTATION OF 
tHe Unitep Srates. 


corn, when they drop their load and return instantly 
to their former position. In this way the corn is cut 
and deposited in uniform heaps of six hills each, ready 





!of Ohio require the Assessors to ascertain annually, 
the precise breadth (in acres) of wheat and corn 
planted, and the quantity produced. After making an 
Intimately connected with the railways of the| @!lowance for these, or from counties omitted in the 
country, is the great subject of sreap. Breadstuffs|Teturns, we have the following amounts of wheat 
not only make a large item for transportation, but raised in three successive years, almost exactly: 

they are the principal element of food which sustains 


ss'tene ey: planted. Bushels produced. 
; : EE 31,119,139 
the laborer in constructing Public Works. If the 4 ARREST 1'657.258 35'300/925 
price of a bushel of wheat doubles, the price of aday’s| iniss2..|.. |||... 1794°715 22,962,774 
labor will very nearly double. This again will in-| Average per acre in 1850..........sseeeveeeeceeeees 17 bushels. 
crease the cest of grading a mile of railway nearly ao et + ee 


double for the same amount of work. In time, nearly rr mage aap i ig ™ 


all branches of labor will be regulated, in wages by| It will be seen from this return, that not only the 
the price of wheat. It is doubted, by political econo-| aggregate amount, but the average per acre, declined 
mists, whether gold is as near a standard of value, as/ in Ohio during these three years. The result of last 
a bushel of wheat. In fact, as men must have bread,| year’s crop has not yet been published; but we know 
and the “ must” scarcely extends to anything else; so| enough of its general character, to set it down as an 
that is to be regarded as the real standard of value. | average crop, probably equal to 24,000,000. The ag- 
Now, it must be remarked, that a pound of bread has| gregate of the above three years is 80,000,000, and 
not borne so high a value in fifteen years, if ever.| the average 26,660,000. Accounts have been received 
One reason of this, and the great one here, is that| from most of the counties in this State, and we may 
railways have equalized prices, so that at Cincinnati,| safely say, (on the hypothesis that the crop is safely 
flour bears nearly the same price as in New York.| ripened and secured,) that there will not be more than 
But, aside from this, the price has been very high) an average crop, and hardly that. There is nothing, 
throughout the whole country. The great cause of| therefore, in this State, nor, we think, in the United 
that, we took occasion to point out six months since| States, upon which to base an expectation that 
in the Record. This is, that the United States really| the markets will be suddenly filled, by the surplus 
has not a great surplus of wheat. It was notin the| crop. If the amount of wheat sown in the country 
country, and consequently a foreign demand beyond) has not been very greatly increased, the surplus for 
the usual average, would at once raise prices. It did| exportation will not be very large. The granaries of 
so, and prices are much higher than we anticipated.| the West have been pretty thoroughly drained, by the 
The question now arises, what are the prospects! export demand of the past fall and winter. On the 
ahead! Will bread be much cheaper? That it will) supposition that the crop of Ohio is 25,000,000, there 
not come down soon to the former low prices, we feel| will be 14,000,000 bushels for exportation, and the 
convinced. But let us judge of this by the best lights| export of the United States, in wheat and flour, can- 
—the statistics of production. We begin with the| not be made double that, without raising the price 
State of Ohio, which usually raises about one-fifth of| enormously. The export of wheat from Ohio, in 
all the wheat raised in the United States. The laws' 1853, (last year) was about as follows: 
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Port of Ses nhac wvss tires odtnan td eeeee en will be glad to cultivate wheat; but he seldom has 

Sandusky LOT: 28oye0o «| that temptation, and the great irregularity of prices is 
- oun: iiicedulisesvadiveurtyl eNees ae ro . one of the drawbacks on that crop. 
. at eee aiy sie ee 2 We conclude then, even if Ohio produces more than 


ce, RR DO er are eee ceeee 250,000 an average crop, yet there will be no excessive sur- 


Via Pittsburgh. ....... 0. sseceseeeeeeeeen anes es 300,000“ plus of grain in this country. If we need heavy sur- 
pe ORE to, Se Le 73,300,000 « |pluses, we must have another year to produce them. 
3 ~ ? , 

This is very nearly the exact amount of wheat and | Negron yee WS Swe. 
four Crepdcred to bushels) exported fom Ohioin| Carnus Suow at Sinitorinip—On a recent vd 
it. ugh | to the bustling city of Springfield, we were delighted 

Now let us look at the production and exportation | —— nae a Re ae pence ngh = noenrani 
in the United States. jand Bears—that is, for Cattle customers, at the great 
jp ale Gland chats ate ie alk shecueee ss Show, which is to come off on the 25th of October 
i—_— <6 ee ee 143°000'000 ushels: | next. The spirited citizens of this beautiful interior 


, : town, or rather city, have undertaken a great work, 
_ The crop of 1849 was in many States, especially | and it cannot be doubted that their efforts will be 
in Ohio and Indiana, a bad one. Looking, however, | crowned with success, since they aim at the improve- 
to any possible Increase, we cannot anticipate the | ment of agriculture. Springfield is easily accessible 
crop of 1854 tu be above one hundred and fifty millions. | by railroads from every direction, and the hospitable 
Now the average consumption of wheat, in families character of her citizens will render the approaching 
using wheat bread, and occasionally some corn meal | Exhibition unusually attractive.—Cin. Com. 
and buckwheat, is six bushels per individual! including| x : 
Sons : 5 | SuHeer in Cz xra.—S 
all classes. Our population is now about 26,000,000, | I pee ghee -e0Sry eee - ince the 1ith of 
. A ~ this month, eight of my ewes have had twenty-nine 
of whom twenty millions are wheat bread consumers. | living lambs. twenty-six of which are still living and 
They will consume 120,000,000 bushels, and we shall | doing well : ys j 8 
. g , 
-_ have (on the hypothesis of 150,000,000 crop) more | Three ewes had four lambs each. 
an thirty millions of bushels for export! In fact, we 
s | Four ewes had three lambs each. 
never have had, in one year more than that. ati 
N ; . | One ewe had, and still has, five lambs. 
ow let us look at the actual exportation. The | ; ati ” 
- : . ; | The sheep are of the “ Broad-tailed Asiatic Breed. 
xports of the United States in wheat and flour, re- ta); : : 
duced to bushels, in 1851 and 1852, were as follows: | Ef any other yank of CREE oe See SE 
? : ‘| let us know, and we will try again. 


In 1851 101,000,000 bushel 12,098,350 bushel fee yy motor 
In 1852. .......... 143,000,000" 16,551,002 «| Sonoma Co., Cal., May 25, 1854.—Cal. Farmer. 


es 


It will be seen that the proportion was very nearly LIST OF STATE FAIRS FOR 1854. 
the same, viz: 12 per cent of the crop. In a crop of oe 


150,000,000—the same proportion will give 18,000,000 TR npeay snug nme” on? ‘on a ae 
bushels for transportation. But as the price was then | Illinois..... ..........Springfield............ September. .... 12—15. 
low, we must allow for an increased export, under | !odiana ws dine aban oe its Ends <Aapieo? , 
high prices. Thirty millions, however, is the very ut- | Pennsyivania. ........Philadelpbia.....°-..- 
most which we can export, without changing the use | New York........... re Se eerie. 
of wheat flour to that of corn. But how many peo- | New Hampshire... oss eco 


ple will do that! Such is the ease of living in the | Georgia, (So. Central).Augusta......... ..... 
United States, that we undertake to say that no con- ee sor: ee ren ro ged Nese 
siderable number of people will change their habits, | Wisconsin 


in this respect for anything short of famine prices. It | National Cattle Show.Springfield, Ohio 











: A ; . Kentucky.............Lexington.. 
is very — then, that re the = in Europe con- | North Caroiina...... -Raleigh....-....s0.. 
tinues, deranging, as it does, the sources of supply ; 1 
and the market for breadstuffs, that the prices for | ess a See 
breadstuffs in this country, will continue to range Ashtabula............J Jofferson....... .+.++- September... . .26—28. 
much above the ordinary average. Fe den epei-ers tga b cecen nes b eo pe scewenes 7 
There is a popular error, as to the production of | Clarke........ ........Springfield............ October.....-.. 3— 5. 
wheat in the United States, which pervades the com- | Clermont....... ...... oma Ng Seen was a 
mercial circles, as well as the newspapers. It arises | Coshocton.............Coshocton............Oetober........12—13. 
from confounding the capacity to produce, with the | Defence TPT er Defiance dies ticnaeec ll Gotones banat eid 9-3. 
My . I DO.ce cece eee ees sees GAMIPONB......cccccee CTODET....006- le 
actual production. Men look round on the fertile, | Guernsey........... Cambridge es ececeseecs September. .... 6— 7. 
grain-growing soil of the United States, and say, |Hardin................ Kenton.........+.000 September ....27—28. 
“We can feed all Europe.” Very true, we can, but b= anaes "ae SRR 
we do not. The countries on the Baltic, and the |Lorain................ BE. FA ec csiereds September. ... .27—98. 
Black Sea, send vastly greater surpluses to market | bucas.-..--------+--- ee eee eee 
than we do, and always will unless prices rule higher | Manoniug...... -.....Canfield..2.1.2.2.1!. September. ...{28—99, 
in the United States. The fact is, that on the aver- Moran BALL, ttn Jaca cel MeConnelleville oe - October Ne tea 2% 
“4 : ° | PF@DIO......-- + seers INOW POTIS.....-cseees JODET. ws ee ene —is. 
age prices paid for wheat, the American farmer has | Richland............. rs September. ....27—29. 
no great temptation to indulge in that crop. Not- a Sears Warren. ........000.. October........ 5— 6. 
withstanding all the boasts made of wheat culture on WO0d, .ccccccccccecee Portageville.......... October........ 4— 5. 


+e lains . * * ahi wer" {[e" Officers of County Societies not mentioned above, are re- 
the praise pain of Wisconsin, Michigan and Illinois, quested to inform us of the time and place of holding their next 
they have as yet made no advance on the wheat cul- | Pair, if the same have been decided upon.—Ens. 0. Cutt. 

ture of Ohio. The fact is, that the grass and corn + 


which grow into cattle and hogs are the most profita-| Te Scats Insect is said to be uncommonly abun- 
ble crops. Under present prices, it is true the farmer |dant on apple trees at the west the present season. 
will produce as much wheat as he can; but he had no It is stated in English papers that water heated to 
such prices till after the fall planting was made. The | 140° Fahrenheit, and applied with a syringe, swab, or 
agriculture of a country cannot be changed in one |sponge, will destroy these insects without injury to 
year, ortwo. At one dollar per bushel the farmer 'the trees. 
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OHIO, THE CENTRE OF POPULATION AND COMMERCE. | growth of any part of the world. Cincinnati, Cleve- 


land, Sandusky, and Toledo, are all growing rapidly; 


What really are the sources of commerce, and where | and to these we should add the interior towns of Day- 
commerce must ultimately tend, seems to be little un- ones, Columbus, and Zanesville, more immediately de- 


derstood by many persons, We hear much of the 
immense commerce of New York; that the revenue 
is collected there; that the public money must be ex- 
pended there, because it is collected there; and various 
assertions and opinions of this sort, based upon the 


pendent on manufacture, but connected with the oth- 
ers by railway. ‘To illustrate the growth of commerce 
in Ohio, we will give the aggregate population and 
growth of these towns; for it is well known that the 
commerce of these places has in increased more rap- 


idea that an importing city is the centre or source of |idly than the population, so that in giving the growth 


commerce. Nothing is, in fact, more absurdthansuch 
anidea. New York, like all importing cities, is merely 
an agent for the transfer of fabrics, money, and _per- 
sons, to the place of their ultimate destination, and 
makes its living and its wealth by its receipts for this 


of the towns, we really represent the growth of com- 
merce, 

| The aggregate population of Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
| Sandusky, Toledo, Dayton, Columbus, and Zanesville, 
|at different periods, were as follows: 





agency, like a commission merchant. The importer,| In 1820....................c0ccececceeceeececeeceeteeeeess 13,141 


of silk goods, for example, adds his commission on the 
money, which he transfers from the capitalist to the 
borrower. All this makes a commercial city, but does 
not make commerce, and is not its end, any more than 
a farmer’s wagon makes the hay and wheat carried on 
it. The sources of commerce are in a people and soil 
able to produce, and a people and wealth able to con- 
sume. Itis the producer who furnishes the articles 
for the commercial agency to transfer, and it is the 
consumer who takes them from him. New York col- 
lects revenue, but who pays it! Ohio pays one-tenth 
the revenue of the United States. The government 
informs us it has collected fifty millions of revenue. 
Then Ohio has paid five millions of it; Indiana and 
Kentucky have paid five millions more. 

The sources of commerce are production and con- 
sumption. Now let us see where production and con- 
sumption are. If the wealth of a country were very 


unequally distributed, they might be one-sided, espe- | 


cially if some portions of the country were barren. 
But in the United States, the advantages of the coun- 
try and the wealth of the country are very equally 
distributed. The older States have a larger share of 
manufactories, but the new ones in soil, and all na- 
tural productions. Ohio is probably as wealthy, in 
proportion to its inhabitants, as any State, except, 
perhaps, Massachusetts or New York. In this nearly 
equal distribution of advantages, the centre of pro- 
duction and consumption is practically not far from 
the centre of population. Where is the centre of 
population, and what has beenits progress! Without 
calculating it to a single mile, we may state that in 
1790 the centre of population was in Adams county, 
Pennsylvania; and in 1850, it was in Belmont county, 
Ohio. Thus, between 1790 and 1850, (sixty years,) 
the centre of population has traveled two hundred and 
twenty miles almost due west. The centre of popu- 
lation travels about 37 miles decennially, or nearly 
four miles per annum. In half a century it will be 
in Indiana; and it will be a century at least (if ever) 
before it crosses the Mississippi. Probably, if the 
Union continues as it is, it will never cross the Mis- 
sissippi. The reason is obvious. Between the Cali- 
fornia mountains and the west line to Missouri, there 


ER heer reer ore erty oy Peer Oe rr ee 32,722 
aia vac antag aba aires Wide Eickah bee as 4565 3954 aa oa 72,512 

EES 5th veces . Cees ecen eta hands te chherss ines exceed 180,351 
PE in vir siewntte cava Seehede dpa eeeeees catele «ule eeles about 247,512 


| Here is a steady increase of 140 per cent. decenni- 
ally, or 14 percent. perannum. The population of 
these towns in 1860 will, in all human probability, 
exceed half a million of people. Cleveland will then 
have its 60,000, Toledo its 40,000, and other towns in 
| proportion. 

| This growth of towns is not so much the growth of 
|general population as it is of surplus production and 
\of commerce. The following sums are something 
like the aggregate commercial value which passed 
through these places in 1852: 





III. oo Sows ONG aie bnk Vines cc 0 as Koa oos se tnCeene $110,000,000 
PIE, os hg gly Wa ng ks 6s vsbtbics.da Gee oo ban CERO ERED 000,000 
EEN sap cokes exes esse vovie 59,600,000 

i ee ee 57,300,000 

OE Eee ,000,000 
| Columbus.......... bace -+++ 5,000,000 
| ZANESVILLE... ..ceeeeeseeeessecseecesasecsveeessecnscses 3,000,000 
RESTORALC..0.05 00 veccccccvcceccosccccescecescedcceses $269,000,000 


| The values at Toledo and Sandusky are said to be 
jaccurately ascertained; that of Cincinnati is very 
inearly correct. The others areestimates. The value 
‘of flour, wheat, corn, and hog products exported from 
| Toledo were eight millions of dollars. The value of 
the same articles exported from Sandusky and Cleve- 
\land was probably equal to that at each place. The 
ivalue of the same articles, with whisky, candles, and 
| soap, exported from Cincinnati, was equal to thirteen 
millions. The value of wool, cheese, and butter ex- 
ported from the State is equal to four millions of dol- 
‘lars. Thus we have in the exports of half a dozen 
‘agricultural articles, fifty-one millions of dollars. 
|When we consider an hundred other articles of do- 
|mestic export, the vast consumption of these, or four 
millions of people for whom we import, and the al- 
‘ready great extent of the manufactures of Cincinnati, 
_Dayton, Zanesville, Columbus, Pomeroy, and other 
| places—the vast amount of iron, coal, stone, and other 
heavy articles carried on river, canal, and railroad, it 
is not difficult to comprehend that the internal com- 
|merce of Ohio already amounts to three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. When we add to this the commerce 


is but a small portion of fertile lands; while east of of Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Illinois, lying 


the Mississippi, and west of the Alleghenies, every 
acre may be made a garden spot. West of the Mis- 
sissippi to the Pacific, is a greater distance than from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi, but far less fertile and 
productive. 

The centre of population is in Ohio, and it is evi- 


_in the Ohio Valley, we see that the boasted commerce 
of the Atlantic cities becomes altogether an inferior 
‘thing. Important and highly useful and profitable as 
foreign commerce is, we should never overrate its val- 
ue. It is the internal commerce of a country like 
| this, which spreads from sea to sea, and almost from 


dent from the preceding facts that it will be so for | pole to pole, which gives profit to enterprise and value 
half a century. Here in Ohio, then, is the centre of | to improvement. 


commerce; and it is this fact which sorapidly creates 
its wealth, develops its industry, and gives such activ- 
ity to locomotion; and this activity, industry, and de- 
velopment, is not likely to be at all diminished; on 
the contrary, itwillincrease. The commercial growth 
of its chief ports have never been equalled by the 


| This westward march of population, and the growth 
of commerce, carries with it the centralization of lo- 
‘comotion. Already we see the comparatively small 
|town of Indianapolis become the greatest —— 
place of railways. Already we see twenty railroads 
made, or making, into Cincinnati. Already we real- 
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ize the geographical certainty, that through here must [wae by Mr. Torr, of Aylesby, which attracted a good 
flow all the great channels of commerce which will] share of attention—this animal is closely allied to the 
intersect and irrigate the valley of the Ohio. Here | blood of Mr. Booth, of Warlaby; Mr. Torr also sold 
North and South, East and West, must shake hands,| them a bull, cow, and heifer; there were four good 
and if not friends, we will make them so. We will|specimens from the herd of Mr. Ambler, of Watkin- 
show them the great inheritance of freedom, as it|son Hall, Halifax, besides others bred from the stock 
spreads out in beauty and glory over the continent. | of Lord Feversham, Sir T. Cartwright, Messrs. Birch- 
We will show them the silver Ohio, winding its way | all, Clarke, Dudding, Mitchell, and Wood, al) English 
through the garden of America, and bringing greater | breeders; three splendid bulls, purchased at the Royal 
wealth than golden sands into the lap of its happy | Dublin Show (two of them winners of the first prize 
people. in their classes), which were bred by Messrs. Farre), 
Centuries will pass away before the centre of popu- |Lee, Norman, and Topham; there were also several 
lation, of commerce, of wealth, and glory and grand-| promising yearling heifers from the herds of Messrs. 
eur shall pass from this valley. Happy will it be, if; Barnes and Chaloner, celebrated breeders of short 
contented to dwell amidst peace and plenty, and cast-| horns in the Sister Isle. The Cotswold sheep were 
ing away the avarice and the passions which make | from the celebrated flock uf Mr. Hewer, of Northleach, 
men the slaves of Mammon, or of Moloch, they live|and the South Downs from that of Mr. Webbs, of 
in harmony with God and man. Thrice happy will| Babraham. Messrs. Hankins and Co., [for the Clin- 
they be, if, unlike the Hebrews, they shall realize that | ton county stock company—Eps.,] also shipped a val- 
this is the promised land, and obey the God that|uable lot the previous week; their cattle were mostly 
brought them there. Fair is the inheritance, hopeful | purchased in the North Riding of Yorkshire and the 
the prospect, inspiring the progress, and beautiful that | county of Durham; the sheep were from the same 
law of freedom, which gives us security, order, and| breeders as above. I regret | had not an opportunity 
liberty.—Mansrie.p’s Ratlroad Record. | of seeing this shipment, being absent from Liverpool 
~—____+~+ee- ; }at the time; but I learned from a friend residing near 
OHIO IMPORTATIONS OF STOCE. | here, interested in such matters, that they were a use- 
The London Mark Lane Express, of May 15, gives | ful lot of stock, about the same quantity as those of 
the following notice of the stock purchased by Dr. | Messrs. Watts and Waddle; they are also for a com- 
Warts and Mr. Wanppte for the Clarke county, Ohio, | pany in the Western States of America, and for which 
Cattle Importing Company, during their recent visit | good prices were paid. I hope these continuous ex- 
to Great Britain: | ports of our best stocks may induce our farmers and 
“In accordance with my promise I send you some | breeders to pay greater attention to the rearing of the 
further particulars of a valuable cargo of Short horn-| most improved breeds of cattle as such a demand holds 
ed cattle, Cotswold and Southdown sheep, which left | out every encouragement for them to do so.” 
Liverpool during the past week, in the ‘ Bailey,’ for | +e — 
Philade!phia. The stock in question were those pur- | SHEEP MANAGEMENT. 
chased by Dr. Watts and Mr. Waddle, the gentlemen| Enpirors Onto Cuttivator:—It is quite a common 
I named in my former report as having made great| opinion among farmers in some parts of our country 
search throughout the United Kingdom, they having | (where few agricultural papers are seen,) that a flock 
visited most of the principal herds of England, Ire- | of sheep will not do well if kept many years on the 
land, and Scotland, as agents for a spirited company | same farm; and hence it is supposed the owners must 
in Clarke county, Ohio, United States. When we|sell off their sheep and try others every few years, 
mention that amongst these cattle, which consisted of |‘ to prevent their flock from running down.” 
10 short horned bulls and 20 cows and heifers, were| Now every intelligent sheep-farmer is aware that 
animals that cost 200 guineas, several 150 guineas, | this is a false notion; indeed both common sense and 
and most of them averaging over 100 guineas each, it | long experience teach an opposite doctrine. As well 
may be readily inferred that ample funds were placed | might a farmer contend that it was necessary for him 
at their disposal; coupling with this the heavy personal | to sell his farm and move on to another in the same 
expenses of those gentlemen, with freight, fittings, | neighborhood, every few years, for the benefit of the 
and food for the stock, each in itself an item of no| health of his family. 
small amount, some idea may be formed of the enter-| One of the commonest causes of the deterioration 
prise and spirit of our transatlantic brethren; and we | of flocks, is that of allowing purchasers to select the 
may heartily wish them the reward which such patri-| best, as they may desire each year. This will of 
otic conduct so richly deserves. Every facility was| course soon cause a flock torundown. The true way 
given us by those gentlemen for the inspection and| is, when you have more sheep than you want to keep, 
particulars of the animals during their stay in Liver-| select at shearing time such as you do not choose to 
pool: several breeders also, some of them from a dis-| keep, and sell them for whatever they will fetch. I 
tance, came to view them; and we are happy to have | have practiced upon this plan, together with buying a 
their testimony in confirmation of our own. They| few bucks, and have thereby increased the quality of 
are indeed a prime lot, and to collect such was a work | my flock in six years, full 30 per cent in constitution 
of no little difficulty. Dr. Watts paid a visit of the| and in value of fleece. These sheep have been un- 
kind in the year 1852, and we learn that he was one| der my care 30 years. My motto is Excetsion—what 
of the original shareholders in the first Ohio company | has been done once, can be done again; and what 
which imported largely from this country in the years| one man has done others can do. 
1834 and 1836, and that such stock proved a great Respectfully, &c., A. HInspAte. 
benefit to Kentucky, Ohio, and other western States,| Medina County, Ohio, 1854. 
over the vast extent of which we are told the produce ° 
of this valuable race of cattle (the ‘short horn,’) are| Tse Kentucky Agricultural and Mechanical Asso- 
widely spread, and that many of them are such as) ciation, at Lexington, have contracted with an archi- 
would do credit to the parent country. tect of that city, for the erection of a stupendous 
“ Amongst those now shipped were eight lots pur-| Amphitheatre and other improvements, on their Fair 
chased at Mr. Wilkinson’s sale at Lenton, many of| grounds. The improvements will involve an outlay 
them very superior specimens of the breed; three very | of some twelve or fifteen thousand dollars, and are to 
promising animals from Mr. Fawkes’ herd, at Farn-|be completed in time for the annual exhibition in 
ley Hall; a fine young white bull, called ‘ Medalist”! September.— Maysville Eagle. 
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COLUMBUS, JULY 1, 1854. 
anna RAR 
Tue Srate Fark ARRANGEMENTS, we learn, are 
progressing favorably a: Newark; indeed those who 
know anything of the gentlemen who have the busi- 
ness in charge, can have no fears that all will be well 
done and in good time. 


Tue Onto State Teacuers’ Assocration will hold 
its next Semi-Annual meeting at Zanesville on the 
5th and 6th of July inst. 


Rev. Henry Warp BeeEcuer is to deliver an ad- 
dress, on the “ Glorious Fourth ” inst., at Painesville, 
Ohio. We predict there will be a tall crowd. Mr. 
B. is emphatically a man of the times. 


Tue Weatner has been very warm of late, with 
occasional showers, so that vegetation has progessed 
rapidly, and the appearance of the country is exceed- 
ingly beautiful; more so than we ever before witness- 
ed at the end of June. 


Tue Hay Crop is now being cut, and is unusually 
abundant. Oats, too, give promise of a bountiful 
yield. Cory is coming on with great rapidity; and on 
good ground, where it came up early, looks remarka- 
bly fine; some fields are quite uneven and weedy. 


Potatos, and garden crops generally are very promis- 


ing. Fruit the same. 


Tue Wueat Crop is in a critical condition just 
now, and is likely to prove almost a failure in many 
cases where the promise has hitherto been good. It 
is now just in the condition to suffer from rust, and 
from the ravages of the wheat midge or “yellow 
weevil,” and we notice that both of these evils have 
appeared within two weeks in this region, while the | 
hot and showery weather has been highly conducive | 
to such results. Our reports from other portions of 
the State are quite diverse, but on the whole, we’ 
think there will be a fair average yield, for the State at 
large, if the weather for a week to come should be 
dry, so as to favor the ripening of the crop without. 


rust or further damage by the insect. | 


Tne Bucur in pear trees, is more prevalent and 
destructive, the present season, than it has been for 15! 
or 20 years past, and will be likely to check the grow- 
ing disposition to cultivate fine pears. We are con-| 
vinced that the cause of this malady is atmospheric, 
or in the weather, and hence we despair of finding! 
any preventive or remedy. | 


CaTERriLLars.—The little summer caterpillars are 
unusually abundant this year, upon fruit trees, shrubs, | 
&c., and are doing much mischief, besides laying the 
foundation for a greater progeny next year. This) 
species of caterpillar differs from the larger kind, in| 
that it continues its ravages during almost the entire! 
summer, while the latter generally disappears early in| 
June. The easiest way that we have found to destroy | 
them, is to put on o pair of leather gloves, and crush| 
them with the hands while in their nests in the mor-' 
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| ning or evening. 


They are easily discovered by their 
webs upon the foliage. They seem to feed almost 
indiscriminately upon most kinds of ornamental trees 
and shrubs, as well as fruit trees. Even the Osage 
orange, which has fewer insect enemies than almost 
any other tree, does not escape them. 


Remincton’s Catrie.—We enw this week a Jot of 
fine Short Horn cows on their way down the Scioto, 


‘recently purchased by G. W. Greece, of Circleville, 


from our advertiser, T. P. Remineton, of Philadelphia. 
We also learn that the Bull Belvidere, advertised by 
Mr. R., has been purchased by a gentleman of War- 
ren county. Mr. Greee will hold himself in the mar- 
ket as a breeder and dealer in such stock, as will be 
seen by his advertisement. 


--ec - 


SALE OF MR, NEFF’S SHORT HORNS. 


This sale, which is advertised in this paper, offers a 
rare opportunity for those wishing to procure really 
choice animals. We have seen Mr. Nerr’s cattle 
several times during the past twelve years, and can 
assure our readers that there are very few if any su- 
perior to them in this or any other country. Mr. A. 
B. AtLen, Editor of the American Agriculturist, who 
is on of the best judges of cattle in this country, says, 
in the last number of his paper: 

“ Mr. Nerr was among the earliest importers and 
breeders of improved stock at the west. His herd 
originally was one of the very best in the country, 
ane so continued up to May, 1842. This we say from 
personal observation, as we had often visited it previ- 
ous to that time, then in the neighborhood of Cincin- 
nati. We have no doubt its character has been well 
preserved since that period, as Mr. N. has a good eye 


| for choice stock, possesses ample means to carry out 


his objects, which he uses liberally. We can, there- 
fore, confidently recommend his animals to all who 
are wishing to improve their herds; and, furthermore, 
we believe that whatever Mr. Nerr says in regard to 
the pedigrees of his cattle, may be strictly relied upon.” 


eee 


UP AMONG THE YANKEE COUNTIES. 


After despatching our mails for the 15th of June, 
we took the fast line of the C.C. & C. R. R., fora 
week at the north-east, among our old neighbors and 
friends in Trumbull and vicinity. The crops along 
this line of road to Cleveland, do not present a very 
flattering appearance; indeed it is a tract of country 
which often gives strangers a very unfavorable opin- 
ion of Ohio, from its newness and present Jack of cul- 
tivation, but when properly drained and tilled, will 
prove durable land. 

We made a detour into Richland county from Shel- 
by to Mansfield, thence up to Cleveland, down the 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad to Ravenna, by 
coach to Warren, and after visiting several townships 
in that county, we passed down the plank road to Sa- 
lem, in Columbiana county, where meeting our most 
excellent friend Jim Brown, of Columbiana county, we 
took a thirty miles drive in his buggy one afternoon, 
among some of the best sheep men of that illustrious 
county. Leaving Salem on the morning of the 24th, 
we arrived at home on the afternoon of the same day, 


, which leads us to say a word first about 


Ovr Onto Rartroaps.—It is but little over three 
years since the Scioto Valley was put in connection 
with the Lake country, by the completion of the C. 
C. & C. Railroad, but the effect of that union now 
almost defies computation. The beeves of Pickaway, 
Ross, and other of our feeding counties, which before 
went creeping off upon a month’s travel to the East- 
ern market, now by a cosy ride of two or three days, 
are delivered at the seaboard, not toughened by a long 
march over the mountains, but with a stock of deli- 
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cious fat which they could not carry over four miles; Cleveland are fine; Cuartey Pease says they will 
a day in the coldest days of winter: nor is this all; the | have good yields at “ Whippoorwill,”—Dr. KirtLanp’s 
facility of getting to market has enhanced the home place, and along the Lake generally. 
price of stock, while the better quality of our beef; Tue Woot Business was exciting a good deal of 
has still further raised the price in market, so that the| interest among sheep farmers, who had mostly got 
Railroad is like the nursery tale of the rainbow, with their clips stored, waiting for better offers. The 
a crock of gold at each end. This again has re-acted| Buyers pretend to offer from 25 to 37 cents, and for 
upon the price of our lands, as well as all manner of | the fine clips of Saxony, like Bipwe.u’s, Hisey’s, and 
stock and produce, so that, of all men, farmers have) such like tiptop flocks, they think perhaps they can 
most cause to bless the man that invented Railroads.| pay 50 cents. Very few of the best clips were sold 
Our State is now completely laced by these great) as yet, as buyers and sellers were wide part in prices. 
arteries of inland commerce, either finished or in pro-| In our perambulations with Mr. Brown, we called 
gress. One great route from Cincinnati by way of upon that hard knot of a little fellow east of Columbi- 
the Mad River Valley to Sandusky, pours into that) ana town—Jonn Histy. He has worked himself into 
city a constant tide of trade and travel, which seeks a capital farm, which he cleared, fenced and built up- 
a further outlet by way of the Lake or Lake Shore! on with his own hard hands, backed up by the “ aid 
Railroad. This route is now in first rate order, hav-, and comfort” of a little wife, as cheery and industri- 
ing worn out one set of flat rail and been re-laid with! ous as himself. Hisey has now probably, the best 
T rail throughout. At Sandusky the splendid steam-| Saxony buck in the West—the famous No. 70, sire of 
ers St. Lawrence and Mississippi, form a Lake line | Friend Lapp’s premium buck, and he has also the dam 
unsurpassed in safety and efficiency. The other great} of the same; we have never seen their equals, and he 
thoroughfare, is by way of the Little Miami, Colum-| gives the trim Quaker notice that he is now a com- 
bus and Cleveland. The admirable connections upon | petitor for that premium coat, which he has worn so 
this route from Boston or New York, to New Orleans, | gracefully the last few years. We also found J. N. 
or the ends of the earth, are a miracle of commercial | Dixon among his fleeces and Tuckahoes. At Mr. 
financiering. The superb steamers Crescent City,|CoLwei.’s we were shown a fleece of clean wool, 
and Queen of the West, have no superior among wa-| weighing 3} tbs., sheared from a late lamb, which 
ter craft, while the Lake Shore Railroad gives travel-, weighed only 30 tbs.—nearly one-eighth wool!. E. 
ers a choice of vehicles. B. Hastines had his fine little Morgan horse at Salem, 
Again, the Sandusky, Mansfield and Newark Rail- | | and we learn that friend GarricuEs has purchased the 
road, in connection with the Central Ohio, and Steu-| dam, a Beckwith mare, and brought her in to add to 
benville and Indiana, gives a direct outlet to the Val-| the good stock of that county. We regretted to find 
ley of the Muskingum. The East and West lines, as| that our fair Equestrienne, Madame Cornwett, had 
Lake Shore, Ohio and Pennsylvania, Central Ohio,| by reason of ill health, gone to a Water Cure, by 
Wilmington and Zanesville, Piqua and Indiana,Spring- | which we lost a gallop that had been agreed upon 
field, Xenia, and their connections, form channels of | some time ago. 
intercommunication as well as links in lines of exten- | At Mansfield we were so fortunate as to find our 
sive east and west travel. Other routes are going | late attache—Rosetta, and a little further on, stopped 
forward for local or more extensive purposes, and if | a few hours to pay our respects to our correspondent— 
the present good times do not close up too soon, al! | MatTitp1e—a couple of visits which were rather inter- 
parts of the State will be accessible to this life-giving esting than otherwise.—By the way, MATILpIEe says 
influence. | she does wear high boots when she goes out 
Tse Wueat Crop, so far as we could judge by ob-| in “ Harm’s Woods.” At Warren we were immedi- 
servation and hearsay, presents a various appearance. | ately in the old friendly circle, with whom we had put 
We saw no really good looking fields this side of Ra- | in a dozen years of pretty hard work, before we felt 
venna, in Portage county. In our various drives | competent to live by our wits. The old county seat 
threugh Trumbull, Mahoning, and Columbiana, the |is getting a slight touch of the Railroad fever, and 
prospect is very flattering. In Richland and other | expects to be in communication with the rest of the 
adjoining counties, which usually produce great crops, | world by next season; when we hope the good inhab- 
there is much complaint of the fly and weevil in the | iters will get accustomed to seeing men come among 
white wheats, which are most popular there. |them, without being alarmed at the sight of such a 
Tue Cory Crop, notwithstanding the late sea-| | fine, flowing beard as ours, and think it must belong 
son in which it could be got in, bids fair to be fully | toa fellow hunting for fugitive slaves! Sensitive boys, 
equal to any previous year. The stand is now very | those timid shavelings up in Trumbull. Like all our 
short in the north, but the appearance is unusually | thrifty western towns, there are many improvements 
even and healthy, and what we particularly noticed | going on about Warren, among which we do not 
in all directions, it is well tilled. The Reserve farmers| reckon that ill-begotten new court house, which is 
are discarding the miserable practice of plowing out | very much in the style of a huge slice of cheese, top- 
and hilling up corn, and we observed everywhere the | ped off with a fresh water light house! 
fields were dressed out clean and level, with the cul-| In going up, we had occasion to spend a night in 
tivator. Let in the plow beam deep before planting, | Cleveland, and, as usual, found the Jonnson House 
but afterwards keep only the surface mellow, and | just the place for a tired and hungry traveler, with 
clear of weeds. more of good attention than is generally received at 
Or Rye we have never before seen so large aj|some places with bigger names. 
breadth in crop, in Ohio. Many farmers and stock | Upon the whole, the North-East enjoys its full share 
men inform us that they can raise no better crop for | of agricultural prosperity, while in many of the com- 
horses. The straw is cut and the grain chopped with forts and elegancies of life they excel. Without the 
other sorts, for feed. We have often insisted upon | frankness and liberality of their more southern neigh- | 
the value of this feed for horses, and are glad to find | bors, they yet should have credit for the cardinal vir- | 
it coming into use. Grass and Oats in the region of| tues of industry, morality and intelligence. 
our travels also promise abundance; Potafos and Flax; Returning to the Editorial apartments, we found 
are about middling. things in a fine state of desertedness, in consequence 
Or Fruit, the Apple crop is light in some places.| of an unusual circumstance announced in another de- 
but generally fair. Peaches, though not heavy, will| partment, which seems to have engrossed Mr. Bate- 
be sufficient, if they ripen off well; Cherries about | sams attention during our absence. 
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TO MAKE A GARDEN ON CLAY LAND. 


Epirors Omio CuLtivator:—In traveling over our 
State of Ohio, we have not seen any department of 
the farm so universally neglected asthe garden. And 
yet no half acre, or acre even, can be devoted to a 


|go. Men were nevertheless sent, and the small 
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amount of funds we could raise, was invested in the 
purchase of stock, in the counties of Pickaway, Clark, 
Madison and Franklin. The stock purchased, was 
mostly grade cattle, seven-eighths and upwards of the 








better or more profitable use Durham blood, some said to be full blood, but without 

We have yet to see a No. 1 garden in the State of |* ‘ lear pedigree to show the fact, and a few thorough 
Ohio—farmers’ garden we mean—on a clayey or hea- bred, with a clear and full pedigree. T'wenty-nine 
vy soil When we meet with sandy, loamy or grav- animals of this description were purchased, brought 

lp eo ol bese sre than cthereiee |” here, and, as mentioned above, sold to the highest 
elly soils, we find rather good gardens than otherwise. | bidders on the 19th inet 
80 2 st. 

Now an acre of land can hardly be found in the’ er , bide Heng st ited + the calé Webt'ol well 
State, which is so poor or so clayey; that it will not! ,, 7/6 '65 Were spirited, an ~ mag Pe wel a 
pay to make a soil of it favorable for gardening pur- | Probably erty expected that the desire to improve 
poses. Yes, it will pay; and right well too; on avers the breed of our cattle, was as extensive, as it was 
one testifie nm who dines at a farmer’s home or who found on the day of sale. From the number of per- 

S) ae >§ é rr > P P ° ° 
knows what it is to have a garden ‘ /sons who attended, and participated in the bidding, it 

We would proceed as follows, to make good gar- | |* highly probable, that two or three times the num- 
dening soil of a heavy or clayey one, viz: First, we ber might have been sold at good prices. The whole 

g s avy , , oe > | ati 8 2 n 2 8 aVveNni 
would thoroughly underdrain the entire garden. For | see tke che “el trom pha ga sae age a aoe 

. ee : . 2 § el v Je - 
this purpose draining tile can be procured, or those rm vt Wiebe Seite mae sites. J po oo. re 

y . | ) yes 8. 
who cannot afford tile can make underdrains of stone, | " wens 
or brush, which will answer the purpose very well. | Although the number of animals thus distributed 
“ , a . C . . . . . 
=. . . . | over our county is very small in comparison with ou 
Secondly; apply anything, which your good sense dic- | rth ae yA eth , f x" on ae fae “yh r } A 
tates will have a tendency to make the ground light, | “®"'*» Y€ rary reed arte ran ees ige or bontpes berg 
now that it is well drained. Dryness and lightness of | P™CC* paid, and the competition in the bidding which 
soil are the two main points, which must be secured | — it py pee to the wttcar ae Kier by 
before anything can be planted to profit. T’o produce | the friends of improvement of our stock as good signs 
. x + LT ane . | for the future. Other and larger efforts of the kind 
lightness, after draining, add sawdust, wood turnings, | te he Wihiwatver. bat above elf thidtie wi 
spent tan bark, retten wood, stone coal ashes, sand or | a . pean See fap - pte r ’ per eet pend 
gravel, (if it be necessary to haul it six or eight miles. ) | TET Se eee Cee Eee wal aie ah ane 
Thirdly; don’t be afraid of making it too rich. The fee] assured of a reward which will remunerate them 
5 u 4 . , 


. aug ~ | for their tr A . 
refuse of the wood pile is one of the best of garden fo their t ouble —— B 
Sotenee | Tuscarawas County, June 17, 1854. 
ire or hee at 
We know, Messrs. Editors, that this communication | i acta a " 


is out of season for those who do make gardens; but | HOW SHALL SHORT HORN CATTLE BE IMPROVED? 


it is or ate for ose W ave é Fort : . . 
it is not too late or those who have no garden worth It is conceded by all whose judgment and experi- 
the name—which is the case with many, to commence | : : © per. 

; Rpt : .- |ence are of any value, that Short Horn cattle, as a 
collecting materials for a garden another year. Drain | 4 Pte, AP : 

pen a | whole, are superior to any other breed, and that inthe 

your garden this summer; spread on the materialsand|, . na J ays : 
’ eR wn ‘ «| loin, quarters, brisket, handling, early maturity, and 
plow this summer. The oftener the better, so as to). | . : 6 / . 

- c $6 ph tm | quick feeding, they particularly excel; and for milk- 
thoroughly incorporate the sawdust, shavings, &c.,|. ; 5 ’ 7 : 
ey ag ee eee ene" ; |ing, when properly bred, taking the average quantity 
with the soil. These directions followed, any one may | ~" lity j reautiorait } eaiea d 
eee " den: all that is needed after this is | °2%.9" ity into consideration, they are unsurpassed. 
ave a good garden; all that is needed after this is ; oe 

“ate - a What then do Short Horn cattle lack to give them 
good cultivation. W. W. Raruzone. erfection? 
Marietta, Ohio, 1854. O We anew , sane ihe 
2 nw i _ We answer, that in comparison with the recently 
STOCK IMPROVEMENT IN TUSCARAWAS COUNTY, | Pro’ ed Devons, they are generally inferior in girth 
— around the heart; they lack their full, meaty crops; 
Messrs. Batenam & Harris:—The sale of the| and have nothing comparable to their fine shoulders, 
cattle brought into this county, by “ The Association | forming that beautiful symmetrical outline, gradually 
for the Improvement of the Breed of Cattle,” took| lessening and uniting them to the neck. In the set 
place at Dover, on the 12th inst. Md the head the Short Horn is equal to the Devon, it 
You are no doubt aware, that we are behind the | is also rather finer in its anatomy; but in brilliancy 
times in the improvement of our breed of cattle, in| and beauty of eye, the latter excels. There are ex- 
this county. By far the greater portion of our stock | ceptions to this remark upon the eye, in some few 
consists yet of the native breed, without ever having | tribes of Short Horns; among which are the true 
had any attention paid to its improvement. During| Duchess, as bred by Mr. Bates, and the Princess as 
the last eight or ten years, a few enterprising individ-| bred by Mr. Stephenson—no Devons ever excelled 
uals have paid some attention to the subject, and have | their eyes. 
improved their stock by introducing some grade Dur-| We now come to the question which heads this ar- 
hams, as good as they couid obtain without going too | ticle, How shall Short Horn cattle be improved? 
far, or paying too high prices. This small beginning} Simply by choosing those bulls that have all the 
appears to have been sufficient to raise a desire for | good qualities in perfection, in which the Short Horns 
something still better, among those who had introdu- | now excel, and which are also superior in the eye, 
ced this slight improvement, and also among many of shoulders, and girth round the heart. These should 
their neighbors. This was the cause of forming the | be bred from in preference to all others. In this 
above-mentioned association. _ choice of bulls take the youngest, as the improvement 
The whole affair had, however, to be conducted is likely to be more rapid from them. The reason for 
upon a small scale. Many croakers saw beforehand, | this is, that as bulls grow older, their shoulders grow 
a total failure of the whole plan. Enormous prices | coarser, and as like produces like, calves by very aged 
would have to be paid for the cattle, and they must be | bulls are not generally so fine as those got by younger 
sold here at a great loss, &c. Such things were seen| ones. By steadily persevering in this course, wemay 
by them very plainly; of course they would have at length arrive at perfectionincattle. ‘The improve- 
nothing to do with the undertaking, and they prevent-' ment, however, will be slow; and we trust that those 
ed others from assisting, as far as their influence would ' who commence it, will not be impatient in their at- 
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tempts. It has taken nearly a half century to breed| class of animals so susceptible of improvement nor 
off the coarse dewlap, and put on the fine head and|one so much neglected. What would you think of 
symmetrical shoulders of the Devon—his great girth propagating animals, one-half of which must die in 
around the heart we believe he originally possessed. | infancy, three-fourths before maturity, and every tenth 


| American Agriculturist. |one with some deformity, and one-half at least so 
; ugly-looking that they would “ frighten owls” that 
had only seen those made in God’s image? 

It is a notorious fact that our domesticated animals 
have more interest taken for their health, longevity, 
beauty and usefulness, than is bestowed by their mas- 
ters or owners on themselves. The fault is not that 
too much interest is taken in the improvement of the 
one, but that too little is taken in the other. 

[ Eastern Light. 


—_—- _esees 
TIME FOR CUTTING HAY. 

—_— | 
The practice among farmers of permitting grass to | 
stand in most cases until the seeds are formed, and 
not unfrequently until they are ripe, has become so} 
general that it seems almost folly to call in question | 
its correctness; but it is so manifestly at variance | 
with reason and analogy, and with the experience of | 
those who have thoroughly tested the merits of early | 
and late cut hay, that it may be worth an effort to ar- | 
rest the popular custom. 


Science has long since incontestably demonstrated 


that plants in arriving at maturity have Jarge quanti-| 


ties of their starch, sugar and gum—their most nutri-| 
tive elements—converted into woody fibre, which con- 
tains comparatively very little nutriment. 

Experience has proved that cattle will thrive on hay | 
cut before the seeds were formed, while the same cat- 
tle when fed on larger quantities of the same kind of | 
hay, but cut after the seeds were ripe, required the | 
addition of grain to “ keep them up.” | 

Again: When the experiments of making sugar 
from corn stalks were being tried some years ago, it 
was found that to retain the sacharine matter in the 
stalks, the ear shoots had to be stripped off as soon as 
they made their appearance, as they became worth- 


ing, the starch, gum and sugar left the stalk and be-| 
came concentrated in the grain, and of course the 
stalks, to the sugar maker, were valueless. This ob-! 
servation and reason has taught man. The instinct 
of animals—an unerring guide as to what is best suit- 
ed to their wants—leads them to prefer the early to 
the late cut hay, as every observing farmer is aware. 
Even when in pasture they invariably leave the ripe 
stalks and eat only the younger shoots, although they | 
may have to pick it blade by blade, and are compelled | 
to be constantly feeding to get a sufficient quantity, 
while the ripe grass stands thick, affording abundance 
in quantity. 

The proper time to cut grass, I repeat, is when the 
heads begin to bloom. It will not make as much hay, | 


but an acre thus cut is much more nutritious, and will | 


go much farther in keeping stock than if left for the 


— 


serge 
Furure Prices.—A “ PracticaL Farmer,” in the 
last Mark Lane Express, closes a lengthy article on 
| the above subject, as follows: 

“ Farmers may for once, depend upon having the 
corn trade for the next year very much in their own 
hands. There never was a time when the world’s 
stock of grain was so nearly exhausted; and one great 
source of supply —Russia—is shut from us by the war. 
Why, then, should farmers hurry their next harvest 
stock to market?’ Prices must inevitably be good, if 
they will only be reasonable and cautious; there can 
be no just cause of alarm. Let every farmer take 
time. Let the aim be to keep up a fair, steady, regu- 
lar supply, and he may then rest assured he will re- 
ceive a fair price throughout the year.” 


ee 
| 


| To Restore THose Struck spy Licutninc.—E. 
less. The moment the ears or seed commenced form- | 


Merriam, the meteorologist, renews the recommenda- 
tion to apply cold water freely to persons who have 
been struck by lightning. In all cases where persons 
are struck down by lightning use cold water on the 
body for hours; do not be discouraged if immediate 
success is not attained, but continue to persevere, and 
if, after three or four hours’ drenching, animation is 
not restored, add salt to the water and continue the 
drenching. I have an account of a person struck 
down by lightning on Staten Island several years ago, 
who was restored after several hours’ drenching with 
cold water. This case alone is sufficient to prompt to 
exertions in all cases beyond the time usually devoted 


| to restoration of animation in cases where persons 


have been struck down by lightning. 
pee sae i 


Busu Your Tomatos.—lIt is just as sensible to 
grow peas without bushing them, as it is tomatos. 


seeds to ripen. Any one who will try thisexperiment You may grow both in a slovenly sort of way, if you 
will never again leave it to ripen, although by 50 do-| have plenty of room on the ground; but you can grow 
ing he may save himself some trouble in the af either twice as well upon something to support them, 

7. 


Chester County, Pa., May, 1854.—Farm Journal. 





| and tomatos are decidedly better grown up in the air 
than near the ground, under the shade a mass of vines. 


| The best support for a tomato vine is a short bush set 

CatTLe SHow axp Man Suow.—I now have on my | firmly in the ground. The branches have room to 
table a handbill of the “South Kennebec Society for! spread among the limbs and support the fruit. The 
the promotion of Agriculture, Horticulture, and the | plan is much better than tying to stakes and trimming, 
Mechanics and Arts,” offering premiums for the best| according to our experience. We have tried both 
of everything in the line, from a horse to household| ways. We have every season, for the last four or 
furniture, including neat stock, swine, sheep, agricul-| five years, offered this very same advice to all growers 












tural implements, &c., &c. 
the thought occurred to me, why not commence the 
bill with the best woman and man, then the best 
children, of the respective ages of 15, 10, 5, 3, 2, and 
1 years. Don’t ridicule the idea, gentle reader, for if 
you were present at that show, and took half the no- 
notice of your own species that you did of your hogs, 
you found almost every form of deformity inherited, 
as well as disease acquired, the removal of which will 
be quite as beneficial to the world at large, and your- 
self in particular, as the improvement in hogs or 
horses, geese or hens. Don’t scorn the thought of 
improvemen. of your own kind, for you have nota 


While reading the bill | 


of this valuable. Bushing will increase the product 
nearly one-half—will give larger fruit, and it will 
keep sound much longer on the vines. — Germantown 
Telegraph. 





CremENT FOR Broken Curna, &c.—Mix equal parts 
of fine glue, whites of eggs and white lead, anoint 
the edges and press them together. Or, take half a 
pint each of vinegar and milk and simmer together 
till the curd separates, then with the whey mix the 
whites of five eggs well beaten, then add sifted quick 
lime till the whole is of the consistence of putty. 





When dry it will resist both heat and moisture. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, | 


SONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPUINE C. BATEHAM. | 
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AnNnouNncemenT!—Mrs. BaTenam must be excused | 
from writing editorials for this No. The fact is—and | 
we record it as an item of interest in which all our | 
readers will join their congratulations—that a little | 
incident occurred over at the house last week—weigh- | 
ing about ten pounds! A very good beginning after so | 
long a season of hope deferred. Mrs. B. and the boy 
are doing well—Mr. B. ditto. a Ds 4 
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ago, was along. Mrs. Larnarp, formerly ]RENE Bat- 
TELLE, the famous New England beauty and belle, was 
on our boat. Though her auburn locks are silvered 
now, still her queenly form and lofty bearing remind 
one of an exotic from some court of the Caesars. Do 
not think that I am attempting to give you a list of 
the distinguished guests. The papers will do that. I 
merely give you a specimen of the interesting charac- 
ters that constituted the party. 

Five beautiful steamboats, the Galena, War Eagle, 
Golden Era, Sparhawk, and Lady Franklin, were 
chartered by the railroad company for the accommo- 


Seo idation of the guests. Those five steamers, mooring 
THE EXCURSION. |off together, and playing in the water like a flock of 
— immense swans, formed a scene rarely surpassed in 

My Dear Mrs. B.:—Every body is talking about | its way. Our boat—The War Eagle, commanded by 
“The Excursion;” why should not I talk about it!) D. S. Harris, was so much more fleet than the oth- 
Twenty-nine editors were along, representing as ma- | ers, that it was impossible for us constantly to keep 
ny different periodicals. Why should not the Culti-| their company, yet we stopped and waited for them 
vator also be represented! Do farmers’ sons and |at the different points of interest, so that the party 
daughters take no interest in railroads and all that| might not bedivided. Those four were lashed together 
pertains to them! Of course they do, since these |in passing through Lake Pepin, so that they plowed 
very railroads have got to be the arteries and veins of | their way abreast, a floating palace, with many apart- 
our great inland farming districts—channels which | ments, wings and courts. Finer moonlight never 
winter cannot freeze up nor summer dry up. Well,| beamed upon the world, than embalmed that lovely 


the excursion—is any one ignorant of this great party | 
that we have just had the pleasure of receiving in| 
our young, but large community? (By we, we west- 
ern folks mean all pertaining to the Northern Missis- | 
sippi). The company were from the North, South 
and East, joined to the West. The occasion was the 
completion of the Chicago and Rock Island Railroad, | 
whereby the Mississippi is now wedded to the Atlan- 
tic. The hosts were the managers and officers of that | 


lake, on the night when our troup of visitors from far 
and near first gazed upon it. We were delighted; 


so solicitous were we that our magnificent country 


should have cn its most bewitching dress and air, 
when all those distinguished representatives from 


abroad were here to behold and report. And it did 


not disappoint us. A more delighted and enthusiastic 
company of travelers we have never seen. But I have 
not mentioned the President, and the political Lions. 


fabled stre+ 2. 


Railroad, the guests were the stockholders and others, |These not being upon our boat, impressed me not so 
distinguished men and women, to whom special tick-| much. Then what need to speak of them? All the 
ets of invitation had been sent. A thousand people | papers will tell of how Firimore and others address- 
(more or less) were there assembled. Millions on|ed the assembled throngs at the different Jandings, 
millions of wealth were there represented in the| Davenport, Rock Island, Galena, Dubuque, St. Paul, 
heavy capitalists that were with us. What was far|&c., and how speeches were made in return by citi- 
better, talent and genius and learning were there. | zens, who were far from disgracing the talent and 
Bancrort, the historian, was with us. Dearold man|acquirements of the Young West. These political 
he is. Erect as an Indian, his silvered locks and thin | items belong to those who can vote and electioneer, 
face and piercing eye, are so many witching attrac-|and hence have a “ treasure invested.” We women 
tions. Fervent and enthusiastic as a boy, it was a| folk need hardly heed them. It was on Monday, the 
luxury to behold him drink inthe glories of our match- | 5th, that the party left Rock Island. On Tuesday 
less scenery. As I stood beside him upon the deck of | they reached and visited Galena and Dubuque, where 
our steamer, his soul speaking out artless as a child’s,| generous preparations were made for their reception. 
all around me seemed a golden vision. To converse) At the former place a large delegation rode out to 
with this charming author, whom, in girlhood I rever-| visit the Lead mines, that great source of wealth of 
enced as the only one who could make attractive the | our city. On Thursday morning early we hailed St. 
dry details of history, and all here on this glorious) Paul, that young and vigorous capital of the North- 
Mississippi, was more than I couldthen have dreamed. | West. Here the citizens were disappointed, by our 
Professe: Sr~timan was with us, and he told us how | arriving a day earlier than they had been advised we 
like the ). ‘ne (only better) was our river, the castel-|should be there. Hence they were unprepared to 
lated rock: here answering well to the ruins of cas-| give the magnificent entertainment they were getting 
tles and r-nber hordes that deck the borders of that up for their distinguished guests. It was a pity, for 

He told us too (in address to an or-| they had opened their hearts and their purses largely, 
ganized v.eeting in the cabin) how these rocks and | for the occasion, (and neither are of meagre dimen- 
our tautiful valley and mighty river had been formed. sions). However, they had their bracing atmosphere, 
(For when it was either too rainy or too sunny to be their clear sky, their glorious landscape with its sur- 
on deck, meetings were held in the cabin). Mr.) passing verdure, and every body seemed delighted, 
Repr'ctip, the deviser of railroads and the writer on and well satisfied to take the will for the deed, in the 
storm —and who, nearly thirty years ago, foretold the | generous feast and ride that were to have been ten- 
route now completed as the most available one for dered to them. As it was, such an extemporaneous 
railread connection of the east and west, excited rev- | fitting out of horses and wagons as was there, to carry 
erence by his hoary head and his modest bearing. I people over “to the Falls,” has rarely been seen. 
fell greatly in love with a precious couple—Captain Every thing that had wheels, and ran behind a horse, 
Goopricn and lady, relatives of Peter Partey. I) was brought in requisition. Open wagons with chairs 
should suppose them over eighty years of age, and in them, or with rough boards laid across for seats, 
they told me they were in their garden every morning | were disdained by no one. For you must know that 
by five o’clock, (when at home,) she weeding and it is no smal! matter to fit out a thousand people with 
training, and he hoeing. Their residence is New Ha-| horses and carriages in a young town of the west; 
ven. Jonn Hamitton, son of him whose death by the! and no one in this country thinks of walking fourteen 
hand of Aaron Burr excited so much sympathy, years miles. At the Falls, waters of the Atlantic were 
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mingled with those of the Mississippi, some of the | separate its members and identify the likeness. It is 
former having been brought in a bottle for the occa- | only the partial, the finite, that we here apprehend— 
sion. It was beautiful, and furnished the subject for and God manifests his all-pervading love and his con- 
eloquent addresses. (We hoped the delicate trout, | sideration for us by breaking the beams of sunlight 
and sturdy catfish of our pure river, would take no of- | into rainbows, and dipping his pencil in their hues and 

















fence at having it thus made brackish forthefm). At 
five o’clock in the evening we embarked for Ft. Snell- 
ing, and then returning we left St. Paul again at 
eleven. In twenty-four hours we reached Galena, 
and on Saturday the party (save a few who scattered 
themselves in other directions,) again took the cars at 
Rock Island for their respective homes. Thus ended 
the most imposing pageant that our Northern Missis- 
sippi has ever witnessed, and thus departed the most 
superb party of guests that it ever has, and probably 
ever will receive—for such occasions are rare. 
Yours in haste, Saran Coates Harris. 
Galena, Illinois, June 12, 1854. 


i te el 


LOVE TOKENS. 


Whatever is pure and good on earth must be the 
offspring of love. Indeed, love is the vital element 
of the Universe, and those who can interpret nature, 
see within its heart-core the manifestation of this all- 
pervading element whenever one particle finds vital 
affinity for any other atom. 

And these various combinations may take on forms 
of beauty in proportion to the vital element within. 
Who knows the meaning of a flower! Is it not God’s 
love token to his children, the most graceful that even 
infinite thought could devise? 

We imitate the thought when we bestow them as 
tokens of our love, when other expressions might 
seem too gross. And what so graceful as the gift of 
a flower from a child! Just a moment since, as I was 
leaving the house of a friend, a loving little sprite 
followed me and said, “ Please take these flowers;” 
and the smile on her face was like the perfumes of 
the beautiful blossoms, leaving a fragrance in my heart 
that will follow me on my way. It seemed like a 
blessed omen. The child had spoken to me in the 
language of the Lord, and unknown to herself had 
showered a benediction. 

Not long since I was at the house of another friend, 
and they went into the garden and dug for me some 
of its choicest treasures to enrich my home. I ac- 
cepted them also as God’s smiles. And while I look- 
ed out, as the generous man was making my heart 
more sensible of its divine relations, a rude looking 
neighbor passed near. The sense of the beautiful 
was but faintly developed in his soul, but my friend 
said, “ Here, take two or three of these flowering al- 
monds, and some of these roses and lilacs, and plant 
them in your yard. It will cost but a few minutes 
labor, and will make home so much pleasanter.” 

[ looked upon my friend with veneration. 
deeply had he penetrated the interior life. 
blessed the giver of beauty! Who could say how 
many pure and holy thoughts those plants whisper to 
the rude, untutored souls in whose presence they will 
bloom. God’s love tokens to the lowly. Beautiful 
types are they of the innocence and purity of young 
life, and when gathered and fading, and their essence 
returning to the most subtle elementary existence, 
and their rainbow hues melted and gone up to com- 
mingle with the pure cerulean of the skies, how they 
whisper tous of the renewed and sublimated existence 
of the immortal nature wafted upward to its Creator. 

A voice that once rung musical changes in our ears 
has floated upward, where the combined songs of an- 
gels reach us only as great silences, just as the min- 
gled hues of light are melted into azure. We know 
them not henceforth, and because their existence has 
put on a form so complete that our dull senses cannot 


How 


How 


transferring them to the flowers. H. M. T. C. 
: <span tanith 
| MISS RUTH AND HER APPLE PIES. 

One day last spring, Uncle Puitemon and Aunt 
\’"Becca came to visit us from the wild old hills of 
Morgan county, and when the great square carriage 
\unladed itself of large and small at the gate, with 
| band boxes, satchels, &c., we were surprised to see a 
prim, nice looking maiden lady, with smooth, black 
hair, gather up the scant folds of her dress and reach 
\her bony hand for Uncle Phil’sassistance. ’Sina and 
I sneered, and said, “ Anything else but a precise, ill- 
behaved old maid.” Just as we expected, as soon as 
|tea was over, the stranger maid, Rutu, rolled up her 
\sleeves and began to make herself generally useful. 
|We would say, “ Why, please, Miss Rurtn, do sit 
down and read and visit, and we ’}] attend to the kitch- 
en work;” but she said it made her eyes ache to read, 
|that she was tired of sitting, &c.; so we had to make 
\the best of the lady’s kind attentions. Her touch 
seemed magical, and she turned everything into neat- 
jness. When she washed the spiders and pots she 
,turned them bottom upwards on the wide shelf by the 
sink, and then they did n’t need an extra washing and 
| wiping before they were used again; and when I went 
|to make pies, currants and rhubarb hadn’t come on 
|yet, and the green fruit was all gone, and all house- 
|wives know how perplexed we women are for a few 
|weeks in the spring, when hardly any kind of pies 
|can be made, except custard. 
| Dear good Rutu said dried fruit pies were so stale 
unless seasoned with something to give them e taste, 
and that she always cooked a lemon in with the fruit, 
or put little slices in, while makingit. That was new 
(to both the girls (whose sneering faces were now 
smooth,) and we let Rutu put on a wide apron and 
;make the pies herself the next baking day. She 
|mashed the apples very fine with her hand and put in 
| water till the sauce was made as thin as the batter for 
cakes. Then she seasoned with lemon and nutmeg, 
and they were excellent. I was fixing Bricutie and 
Lott off to school, and did n’t observe how she made 
the pie crust, and it was so nice and good that I am 
very sorry I didn’t learn. I guess it was made just 
as the lady at Hazel Dell Cottage makes hers, and I 
wish Sun Bonnet would ask her Ma, and tell! us coun- 
try girls just how it is done. 

This is June now, and my heart is brimming over 
with sweet things to tell you of the dear beautiful 
country, but I must take this basket of eggs to the 
|village, while the morning is cool and dewy, and all 
nature so bright and blooming. Rose... 

Sylvan Dell, June, 1854. 


Ooo -- 

New Materia ror Beps.—The leaves of the 
beech tree, collected in autumn, in dry weather, form 
an admirable article for beds. The smell is grateful 
and wholesome, they do not harbor vermin, are very 
elastic, and may be replenished annually without cost. 

(Will some of our country friends try this recipe and let us know 
how it succeeds!—Ep.) 


To prevent Motus.—In the month of May beat 
your furs with an elastic stick, then wrap them in 
linen with pieces camphor gum and box them up. 
Woolen goods should be preserved in the same way. 


Fruit or Wine Starns.—Mix two teaspoonfuls of 
water and one of spirit of salt, and let the stained 
part lie in this for two minutes; then rinse in cold 
water. Or wet the stain with hartshorn.—Ex. 
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CULTIVATOR CIRCLE—GIRLS’ WAGES—OHIO BUTTER. !weekly. This is not a bad price for the hot season as 


Mrs. Batenam:—While busily engaged picking 
wool this afternoon, a young sister brought me the 
Cultivator. Of course I could not resist the tempta- 


tion to peep into the Ladies’ Department, just to see | 


which of the Aunts or Cousins whose names have 
become both familiar and dear to us, had favored us 
with her thoughts; and what new names had been 
added to the list. We love the Cultivator; its semi- 
monthly visits are always welcomed with fresh inter- 
est, and for many of its contributors we feel all the 
warmth of personal friendship: 
“For Friendship quickeneth and may grow uncheered 

By sight of feature, or by sound of voice, 

Linking their thoughts together, whom the world 

Conning her note-book of formalities, 

Pronounceth strangers.” 

Pleasant has been this silent intercourse of mind 
with mind, and profitable too. New trains of thought 
are excited; new aspirations created after the good 
and pure, and a fresh impulse given to all the nobler 
faculties of the soul. 

When we first became acquainted with the Culti- 
vator, some five years ago, the interest of the Ladies’ 


it usually brings a higher price in the fall than sum- 
mer. It has all been churned from sweet cream, 
which we think produces better flavored butter than 
sour. 

We know there is good butter made in: Ohio, not- 
withstanding so much of it is sold for grease after it 
reaches the city markets. But we would prefer eat- 
ing it fresh from our own cellars, rather than the same 
article after it has passed through the dealer’s hands, 
and been mixed with the butter of all sorts and colors, 
| good, bad, and indifferent, in the style which our city 
consumers usually find it served up for their tables. 
| If they would obtain it pure and unmixed they must 
|take the pains to procure it directly from the dairy 

where it is produced; and we warrant them a better 
quality, and think they will be willing to pay enough 
to remunerate the producer for making an excellent 
article. And there is not so much difference in the 
labor of producing a good quality of butter as some 
/may suppose. It is only necessary that all the uten- 
_sils used in its manufacture, should be kept perfectly 
sweet, and the cream churned at a proper temperature, 


Department was chiefly sustained by a single individ- the butter freed from the buttermilk and sufficiently 
ual under the signature of “ Marta.” Valuable arti- salted to preserve its flavor; and the pleasure of know- 
cles from her pen frequently enriched its pages; but ing that you are contributing to the enjoyment of 
as others, perhaps stimulated by her efforts, took hold others, by producing so useful an article of food in the 





of the work, she has resigned her pen to those who 
have nobly sutained the interest which she awakened. 
Yet, such is our attachment to old acquaintances and 
old friends, that an article from her would be read 
with much pleasure.* 

Then our kind Editress and two good Aunts, who 
seem like the “ heads of the family,” have done much 
for the benefit of the younger ones, and for them we 
cherish an almost filial regard. May we long enjoy 
the wise and judicious precepts. And scattered among 
the green hills and shady valleys of our beautiful State, 
are the happy homes of our fair young Cousins, who 
through the medium of an active pen have given us a 
peep into their hearts and homes, and linked our spir- 
its to those whose faces we have never seen. How 
we should like to meet them face to face, and enjo 
the “sweet intercourse of looks and smiles” while 
roaming among their fruits and flowers, and unreser- 
vedly giving “ frank utterance to every thought ” won 
by the beauty and purity of their own. 

We should like to visit IRenE, and sympathise with 
her about woman’s wrongs and the low price of our 
golden butter. Here in “ Cheesedom,” girls receive 
from 10 shillings to two dollars per week, and find 
abundant opportunity to earn it. Those who are dis- 
posed have some time for reading, writing, &c., and 
have far less care, and usually dress as well or better 
than those who employ them. On the Reserve the 
price of kitchen and dairy labor has been increasing 
for several years, and such is the demand for it that 
girls can secure almost any price theydemand. This 
is true of good, active, faithful girls. A difference in 
quality should make a corresponding difference in 
prices; but as Irene says of butter, this is not always 
the case. If one gets a high price, others think they 
are wronged unless they receive the same, and this 
has a tendency to depress the wages of those whose 
services are in reality worth double. There is a dif- 
ference of one-half in the profit we derive from the 
labor of different individuals. A careful, faithful, 
prudent girl is cheaper to her employer at two dollars 
per week than the reverse at one. 

As for butter, we have made nearly 600 pounds of 
good, sweet butter, above what we have needed for 
family use, which has met a ready salo at our own 
door, from 124 to 15 cents per pound, taken away 

* * Manta” is still one of our most frequent and valuable contri- 


' butors, with only a change of name.—Ep. 





best possible condition, is no trifling reward. 
C. R. Crt**, 

Cherry Valley, June 10, 1854. 

sooo a 

PURSUIT OF HOUSEKEEPING UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 
| Young Ladies—Be Wise. 
| Perhaps some of the trials of a young housekeeper, 
'may not be amiss in the columns of this department. 
It may stimulate some of those young ladies to action, 
'who consider the arts of the culinary department be- 
neath their precious notice. I was tenderly reared, 
‘and allowed to follow such pursuits and pleasures as I 
had a native taste for. I understood music, drawing 
and painting; was fond of reading and study, could 
embroider neatly, sweep, dust, and arrange rooms to 
perfection, imagined I could readily learn anything I 
took a fancy to, and therefore thought myself compe- 
‘tent to take charge of, and discharge the duties of 
‘housekeeping; and with few fears, consented to unite 
|my destinies with one, “ Dearer than all the world be- 
|side,” and be “ Maid of all work” is his pretty cottage. 
| I thought it a very small matter to learn to make 
| good bread, pies, cakes, sweetmeats, &c., with a com- 
|mon Receipt Book for a guide. My first effort was a 
loaf of bread, which might have been palatable, had 
it been allowed sufficient time to rise, but as it was, it 
|was unfit for anything. The next time, desiring to 
improve by the last failure, I let it stand until it was 
exceedingly light. With pride I cut a loaf for tea— 
\but imagine my surprise, when, upon tasting it, I 


|found it had stood too long, and was so sour we could 


|not eat it. I thought, however, by adding some saler- 


/atus to the sponge for my next loaf I should make all 
\right; so into the sponge I put a table spoonful of sal- 
jeratus, allowed it to rise sufficiently, moulded it into 
|two loaves and baked it, perfectly confident of success 
though could not imagine why it looked so dark. But 
|I was vexed beyond endurance to find, on trying it, 
| that it tasted so strong of potash as to be totally unfit 
\to eat. In the next loaf, I left out saleratus, and add- 
}ed a small quantity of suguar to the yeast; this was 
{eatable, but far from being excellent. 

| During this time we were favored(!) with many calls 
‘from our friends, so with chafed and crest-fallen.spir- 
‘its I must daily submit to the mortification of placing 
| pancakes, or poor shortcake upon my table in place of 
|good bread and biscuit. Then too the heavy cake, 
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unpalatable pies, &c., rendered me so vexed and dis- 
couraged as to be perfectly miserable during the Ho- 
ney Moon, when I should have been the opposite. I 
have been a long time in learning to get up good 
dishes. I have found there was more to learn in this 
one department of housekeeping, than was ever 
dreamed of in my philosophy; I have suffered more 


annoyance, and embarrassment than I could have be- 
lieved possible. 


Let me urge upon all young ladies to attend to this| 


important art. Few there are but will sometime find 
that a knowledge of this branch—so sadly neglected, 
will prove of great benefit to them. Take warning 
from one proud girl’s failures, and profit thereby. 
Blackberry, Il., June, 1854. Hattie. 





GROWER AND STOCK REGISTER is the only American 


journal devoted to the important and profitable branches of Wool | 
It contains a vast amount of useful and re-| 


and Stock Husbandry. 
liable information on the above and kindred subjects, and should be 


in the hands of every owner or breeder of Sheep, Cattle, Horses, 
Swine or Poultry. 


The Sixth Volume, commencing July, 1854, will be enlarged to 


THIRTY-TWO OCTAVO PAGES MONTHLY! and improved in! 


both contents and appearance. Among other matters of interest to 
Wool Growers, Breeders, Graziers, Dairymen, &c., the new volume 
will contain PEDIGREES OF PuRE-BRED Cattle, Horses, Sheep, etc., 


and the names and residences of the principal Breeders and Owners 


of Improved Stock throughout the country. Published in the pest 
STYLE, and illustrated with Portraits of Domestic Animals, Designs 
of Farm Buildings, and other appropriate Engravings. Speci- 
mens sent free. 

TeRMs:—Only Fifty Cents a Year; Five Copies for $2; Eight for 
$3—in advance. Back volumes at same rates. 

4 Now is the time to Subscribe. Subscription money properly 

enclosed, may be mailed at our risk, if addressed to 

July 1, 1854.-2tt D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


N Leading American Weekly, AcricuLTuRAL, LireRaRy and 
FamiLy Newspaper. It has a larger circulation than any other 
Agricultural or similar journal in the Union—the best evidence of 
superior merit. A new half volume commenced July 1. 
‘TERMS:—$2 a year—$1 for six months. Specimens free. 
Address, D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 
July 1, 1854.-2tt 


AYING AND HARVESTING TOOLS 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Reaping and Mowing Machines, 
Horse and Hand Rakes; 
Grain Cradles and Sickles; 
Sythes, Snathes and Rifles of the best quality; 
Quinebaug, and Indian Pond Sythe Stones; 
Grass Hooks, &c., cheap for cash, 
At the Capital City Agricultural Weasbomaes and wont — 
. A. GILL, 


No. 7 Broadway Exchange Buildings. 
‘ Columbus, June 24, 1854.-2tt 


OLUMBUS WATER CURE AND MEDICAL 
INFIRMARY, For the Treatment of Chronic Diseases of Fe- 
males and Children.—The above institution is located three miles 
from the city—is healthful and pleasant. It is exclusively devoted 
to reception of females, no gentlemen patients being admitted. The 
treatment is unusually successful. Circulars containing further 
particulars will be sent upon application. 

Address, “W. SHEPARD, M. D., 

May 1, 1854.-5t* Water Cure, Columbus, Ohio. 

EAPING AND MOWING MACHINES AT 
the Capital City Agricaltural Warehouse, Columbus, Ohio— 

McCormick's Reaper, for 1853 and 1854. 

McCormick’s Reaper and Mower combined. 

New York Reapers. 

Manny’s combined Reaper and Mower. 

Forbush’s combined Reaper and Mower. 

Atkins’ Automaton Self-Raking Reaper. 

Ketchum’s Patent Improved Mowing Machines. . 

All the above Machines are warranted to perform well, and will 
be sold at manufacturer’s prices, transportation added. Circulars 
of the different Machines will be sent free of charge to all who 
may wish to purchase. Please send in orders early, as the season 
for using them is near at hand. For sale by WM. A. GILL, 

June 15, 1854. No. 3 Exchange Buildings, Broad Street. 


N AND CLEANING MACHINE—Was awarded the Ist premi- 
um at the World’s Fair, New York. Also at the Ohio State Fairs 
for three successive years, and all other places wherever exhibited. 
Warranted to hull and clean from 20 to 40 bushels per day, or 
from 2 to 5 bushels per hour, and with a new improvement to be 
attached to the Machines made in 1854, they will hull and clean 

one-fourth more in the same time. 
Cash price, $100. For sale by 


M. H. MANSFIELD, 
une 15, 1854.-7t* 


Sole Manufacturer, Ashland, Ohio. 
OE 
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| REAT SALE OF IMPROVED SHORT HORN 

| DURHAM CATTLE.—The subscriber will sell at public auc- 
tion on Wednesday, the 12th of July next, at the Yellow Springs, 

| in Greene county, Ohio, his entire Herd of Durham Short Horns, 
consisting of about 50 head of different ages and sexes of the 

| choicest animals to be found in our country. 

| ‘There has been a want of care in registering them for a number 
of years, that their Pedigrees cannot be given with precision. 

Their character is however widely known as being perhaps the 
| most celebrated Herd in America. ‘ 
| The sale will be positive to the highest bidder, on 6 months credit 

for approved paper, at 10 ® ct. off for cash. 
WILLIAM NEFF. 
N. B.—The Yellow Springs is of easy access, being on the Little 
Miami Railroad, 9 miles S. W. of Springfield, 9 miles N. E. of Xe- 
nia, and 75 miles N. E. of Cincinnati. w. N. 
June 15, 1854.-2tt 
| QOUTH DOWN BUCKS.—I WILL SELL ONE 
}K Superior South Down Buck, 6 years old; 2 do. do. do. 2 years 
| old; 3 do. do. do. Buck Lambs. 

The 6 year old Buck was bred by J. W. McIntyre, of Albany, N. 
Y., and is a superior animal. I have used him two years, and of 
course must change. The sheep may be seen on my farm at Oak- 
| wood, near Newark, Ohio. GEO. W. PENNEY. 

Newark, Ohio, June 15, 1854.-3tt 


ILL, MERRILLS & CO., SUCCESSORS TO 
HILL & FOSTER, and E. H. & C. J. MERRILLS, Manu- 
| facturers of Stone Water and Sewer Pipe, Middlebury, Summit 
| county, Ohio 
Price per rod at the Factory:—1 inch Calibre, $1.1234: 1% inch, 


$1.25; 144 inch, $1.50; 2 inch, $2.00; 234 inch, $2.64; 3 inch, $3.30; 
4 inch, $4.62, &c. 


June 15, 1854.-6mt 


MPROVED HOGS AND POULTRY. — Orders 

for the Improved Suffolk and Essex Pigs, and all the best varie- 

| ties of purely bred Poultry, Games, and Bantams, ae ig f attend- 
|edto. Also Lop-eared Rabbits. Address W. 8. LUNT. 

Siiney, Ohio, June 15, 1854.-2t* 


| (\LEVELAND WOOL DEPOT, FOR RECEIV- 

/ ING, GRADING AND SELLING WOOL.—Liberal advance- 
ments made on Consignments. GOODALE & CO., 

41 Bank Street, Cleveland Ohio. 


Simon PERKINS, Akron. S. N. GooDaLs, Cleveland. 
June 15, 1854.-0tt 


OOL GROWERS OF THE UNITED 
| STATES.—We ask your attention while we say to you— 
| some of the skillful Shepherds of Silesia, one of the German pro- 
| vinces of Prussia, by well directed efforts for successive genera- 
| tions, have succeeded in producing a medium sized, well formed, 


OF) thick skinned, hardy Merino Sheep, bearing a fleece combining 


fineness, evenness, density and quality in proportion to carcass in 
greater perfection than any other breed of sheep known. 

A firm conviction, founded upon observation and experience, that 
well selected sheep of this kind crossed upon the fine flocks of the 
United States, will add from a half pound to three and a half ths. to 
their weight of fleece, and at the same time improve the quality 

| the wool, has induced us to invest large amounts of money, time, 
| and skill in selecting and importing them, relying upon your intelli- 
| gent discrimination of what is really intrinsically valuable for our 
| remuneration. Is there one of you who would not gladly invest 
| money in a buck that you knew would increase the weight of your 
fleeces at one cross even one-fourth of a pound, at the same time 
| improving the quality. No, we feel assured that there are few if 
| any so lacking in intelligent self-interest. When we say our confi- 
| dence in the merits of these sheep is such that any one purchasing 
| one of our first class bucks and crossing upon a flock of good sheep 
| (the offspring being well kept) if the first cross fall short of adding 
one-fourth of a pound per head, we will refund the money, which 
will bring the sheep at much less than the original cost in Silesia, 
independent of transportation, risk, &c. 

We have never known them fail to add as much as a half pound 

per head, and from that to two pounds ten ounces. Ww». Cuam- 
BERLAIN has recently returned from Europe, having purchased one 
| hundred and twenty-four head of these sheep. Seventy-three of 
} them have already arrived, and the remainder will be in this fall. 
We now have on hand over one hundred head, about one-third of 
which may be seen at each of our residences. Prices of bucks 
from $150 to $300; ewes from $100 to $130. 
WM. H. LADD, for 

Wma. CuamMBERLAIN, Red Hook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 

Greorcs CampBELL, Westminster West, Vermont. 


Wa. H. Lapp, Richmond, Jefferson County, Ohio. 
June 15, 1854.-4tt 


HORT HORNS FOR SALE.—Having a numer- 
ous herd, bred from the best imported stock, I can at all times 
supply applicants for pure bred young animals at moderate prices. 
ight or ten thoroughbred bulls from eight months to three years 
now for sale. Prices generaliy from $75 to $250, according to 
| age and merit. HARNESS RENICK. 
Darbyville, Pickayway county, Ohjo, June 1, 1854.-at 


URE SHORT HORN CATTLE.—Having a 
larger stock than my farm will properly accommodate. I will 
sell 15 heifers and heifer cows. They are all sired by the Bates 
Bull “‘ Belvidere.” and are descended from imported animals. 
Price $150 to $200 each. Address, T. P. REMINGTON, 
June 1, 1854.-4t* 22 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuttivaTor Orrice, June 29, 1854. 
The markets now appear to be quietly settling down upon ration- 
al prices, but much yet depends on the state of the harvests inthis 
country and Europe, the progress of the war, &c. Flourand wheat 


have materially declined, and if the harvest comes in as good gen- | 


erally as it has promised, a further decline may be expected. But 
we hear of much damage of late from from rust and worms where 
a fair prospect existed a week or two since; and if this should be 
the case extensively throughout this or other States, a new excite- 
ment will spring up. 

Beeves have slightly declined in New York, owing mostly to the 
poorer qualities going forward, the hot weather, and the decline of 
other articles. 


Wool buyers continue to move slowly, and seem to have laid their 
plans wisely to prevent competition, and keep down prices. The 
tightness of the money market also tends to prevent country mer- 
chants from buying. The prices paid for common to fine wool in 
Columbus and most other towns in Ohio ranges from 25 to 37 cents 
per pound, but extra fine clips cannot be had for these prices, the 


owners preferring to hold on, or send to the Eastern markets them- | 


selves, or to a wool depot. Messrs. GoopaLe & Co., of the Cleve- 


land wool depot, announce the following as prices that can be real- 


ized for the different grades of wool left with them for sale: 

Grades—XX, 56c.; X, 50c.; No. 1, 46c.; 2, 4lc.; 3, 37¢.; 4, 33c.; 
5, 28c. 

Crxctrnnatt, June 28.—Flour has declined; sells at $6.75@$7 for 
common to good brands. Wheat, $1.10@$1.20 Corn 50c. ® bu. 
Oats dull, 30c. Rye 70c. Barley 50@55. Pork, dull; mess is held 
at 11.50@$12 P bbl. 
9@lic. P tb. for packing, and 12@15c. for retailing. 
tinues at 8@8\c. for good W. R. Eggs 9@10c. P dozen. Dried 
Fruit very dull of sale at any price. Hay $12@$14 Pton. Beef 
Cattle, $7.50@$8 nett, for common to good quality. Hogs $3.50@ 
$3.75 gross. 


CLEVELAND, June 27.—Flour (wholesale) $8.50@$9 ® bbl., dull. | 


Wheat, nominal, $1.70@$$1.80 P bu. Corn 58@60c. Oats 39a 
40c. Hay $10@$12. Potatos $1 # bushel. Dried Apples $1@1.- 
25: Do. Peaches $1.50@$2 # bu. Butter, roll 10@14c.; firkin, 10 
@i%. Lard 8@9%c. Eggs 9@10c. P dozen. Beef andother meats 
have declined slightly. 


New York, June 28.—Flour is again lower—common Western to 
good Ohio sells at $7.50@$7.75—choice brands $8@8.50 Wheat 
$1.50@$2, according to quality. Oats 55@58c. Corn, western, 80 
(@83c. Pork remains dull, $13 for mess. Beef is firm, but demand 
limited. Beef Cattle have declined a little in price, and more in 
quality—best quality bring 10@10%c. ® tb. nett—others 9c. 


CoLumBvs, June 29.—Flour (at retail), $8. Wheat, $1.25. Rye 
50. Corn 45c. Oats 30@3ic. Hay $6@$8 P ton. Butter 12\%@ 
le. @ th. Eggs 9@10c. doz. Hams 9@10c. th. Shoulders 5@6. 
Chickens 15@20c. each. Potatoes $1@$1.40 P bu. Green Peas 
20c. ¥ peck. Currants and Gooseberries, 6@8c. PW quart. Cher- 
ries 10@15c. 








HOICE CATTLE, FROM IMPORTED AND 
full blood and thoroughbred Short Horn stock. 
will find at my farm, one mile belo 
Cows, Bulls, and your g stock of the most popular strains. Persons 
in search of improved stock are invited to look at my herd. 
Circleville, O., July 1, 1854.-3t* G. W. GREGG. 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


ice weakens Sa te pS: | 


Lard in bbls., 9c.  %. Butter is plenty at | 
Cheese con- | 


‘COTT’S LITTLE GIANT PATENT CORN 
| \J AND COB MILL—Is now being introduced to the Farmer and 
Planter as the most important Mill for common use ever invented; 
not only admirably adapted for grinding cob meal for stock, but grits 
for the table, and especially bread meal from corn not fully ripe or 
dry in the fall. 

The Little Giant is so simple of construction, that a small boy 
can adjust and use it with ease, and will grind from 10 to 12 bushels 
| of meal per hour with one horse. 
| The Millcomplete weighs 300 pounds, and can be put in opera- 
| tion in 20 minutes without the aid of tools, excepting gimlet and 
screwdriver for fastening the feet to a floor or platform. 

At the late Agricultural Fairs of Missouri and Illinois, the Little 
| Giant received the first premiums, and the most ready commenda- 
| tions from the thousands witnessing its astonishing performance. 
| Manufactured by SCOTT & HEDGES, 
| Water St., Cincinnati. 
| SCOTT & BURT, Broadway, St. Louis. 
| S. S. FOWLER & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
And is guaranteed in the most positive manner for the low price 

of FORTY DOLLARS, Cash, with liberal discount made to those 
| buying to sell again. 
| Also kept for sale by 
| BirkenmMaYvER & Brewster, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
| Moumrorp & Co., Lafayette, Indiana. 
| J. W. Hooxgr. Chicago, Illinois. 
} H. F. McCuosky, Galena, Illinois. 
Ww. A. GILL & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
DeWitt & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lyman, Scotr & Co., New Orleans, Louisiana. 
MILLER, WINGATE & Co., Louisville, Kentucky. 
| Horton, & Macey, Nashville, Tennessee. 
A. Hurst, Versailles, Kentucky. 
Joun B. Mttisr & Co., Wheeling, Virginia. 
| P. S.—Manufacturers are now making a large size No. 3 Mill, 
ae to grind 20 bushels per hour with two horses. Price 

IXTY DOLLARS. 

| July 1, 1854.-8tt 


\ TOOL! WOOL!!—The proprietors of the BEA- 
VER CREEK FACTORY would inform the wool growers 
of Ohio that they are still manufacturing those PREMIUM LILY 
WHITE BLANKETS, FLANNELS, &c., at their old stand. They 
will manufacture wool into these kinds of goods for an EQUAL 
ONE-HALF, which is certainiy better than selling it from 30 to 40 
cents. For further particulars, address, 

CHAS. & GEO. MERRITT, 

Alpha, Greene county, Ohio. 





| 


June 1, 1854.-3mt 
W ANTED.—10 000 ths. Leicester Wool; 10,000 
ths. Bakewell Wool; 10,000 "ts South Down Wool. Those 
| having these kinds of Wool will do weil to correspond with the 
subscribers before disposing of it. Send a sample. 

C. & G. MERRITT. 
Alpha, Greene county, Ohio, June 1, 1854.-3mt 





| 66 Y OUNG BELFOUNDER.”—By request of sev- 
} eral gentlemen near Columbus, we have consented to let 
| our horse stand at the BRODERE Stable, on State street, oppo- 
| site and South of the State Hou§é@, on Fridays and Saturda\s of 
each week. The balance of his time he will stand at our stable in 
Groveport. Terms—To insure, $10. WM. H. RAREY & CO. 
May 15, 1854.-3tt 


(CHHAMFION BLACK HAWK WILL STAND 
FOR MARES THIS SEASON, at the stable of Jas. D. Ladd, 
| Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio, and at Atwater, Portage county, 
| Ohio. Will be at Atwater the 3d and 4th weeks of May, the 4th 
week of June, and the Ist week of July. 
Terms:—$15 in advance, for which a receipt will be given, stating 
that if the mare proves not to be with foal the money will be re- 
| funded. Pasture furnished at $1.50 per month. 
|_ Pepiekke.—Champion was sired by the world-renowned “Old 
| Black Hawk,” of Bridport, Vermont; his dam is a cross of Mor- 
| gan and Messenger; he is 6 years old; deep chestnut color; 15% 





Cattle buyers | hands hich; weighs 1,150 tbs.; his appearance and speed ean be 
Circleville, a good variety of | judged of by the following premiums awarded him, viz: The Ist in 


class of 3 year olds, Ohio State Fair, 1850; the Ist Western Virginia 
State Fair, 1851-52; the Ist Pennsylvania State Fair, 1853. 
| May 1, 1854.-4tt AS. D. & THOS. W. LADD. 
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